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Resting is as important in its place as working, 
and he whose present duty it is to rest has no right 
to be at work. And here is where many a summer 
rest-seeker misuses his vacation time. He taxes his 
strength by long walks and hard climbs and fatiguing 
amusements, or he wastes his vital forces by late 
hours and social excitements, so that when the autumn 
comes he is lacking in vigor for the routine labors to 
which he returns, and he can do only half work all 
winter because of his failing to get more than half 
rested in the summer. In work-time, it is work that 
is in order ; in rest time, it is rest. 


“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 
pier things.” We suffer for what we have enjoyed. 
We pine because we have loved. The prick of the 
thorn is deep because our grasp of the flower has 
been so tight. Not in the first shock of parting is 
our suffering keenest. But as we move on over the 
solitary way, each sight, each sound, calls up a fresh 


memory that saddens the new sadness, even while 
the sadness sweetens the old sweetness. The hat 
on the rack, the high-chair at the ‘table, the broken 
toy, the ragged book,—everything becomes now a 
strange mingling of pleastre and pain. So closely 
de joy and sorrow walk together that one gains new 
strength from the other. They are as two lives in 
one. Who that sits in the school of sorrow would 
forget the keenness of past joys, that he might avert 
the keenness of present sorrows? Who is not grate- 
ful for the memory through which his greatest suffer- 
ing comes? ‘The sweetness of sadness is a sweetness 
not to be tasted out of sadness. And the memory of 
the “happier things” is one of God’s peculiar gifts 
that can come only to him upon whose head memory 
lays “ sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” 


Seeing would seem to be a very simple matter, yet 
the eyes have to be trained to discriminating sight ; 
and the more one sees the more one can see. Study 
and practice are necessary on the part of him who 
would see clearly and see intelligently, and the man 
himself must grow in order to the growth of his 
powers of perception. Carlyle says: “ A picture of 
Raphael, a Greek statue, a play of Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, appears insignificant to the unpracticed 
eye; and not until after long and patient and intense 
examination do we begin to descry the earnest fea- 
tures of that beauty which has its foundation in the 
deepest nature of man, and will continue to be pleas- 
ing through all the ages.” There is beauty in the 
ocean and in the shore, in the mountains and in the 
woods, in the meadows and in the clouds, and in 
the varying signs of character in human faces and 
in personal conduct, that cannot be seen without 
intelligent and persistent stndy. It is not enough to 
sit and look at these things hour after hour ; in order 
to see more and more, the whole being must be aroused 
to the effort at right seeing. Yet not one person in a 
hundred, if, indeed, there be one person in a thousand, 
who has the opportunity, in these summer weeks, of 
such new attainment in seeing, will make any prog- 
ress toward clearer and better sight. What a waste 
of eyesight among summer idlers in country and by 
the seashore this year, as in all the years! 


That touching the Almighty we cannot find him 
out, even in the domain of the physical, becomes in- 
creasingly evident as we are more fully admitted to 
an acquaintance with his works. The advance made 
in such acquaintance is notably instanced by the case 
of electricity,—an element which so long eluded human 
investigation and- control, flashing in defiant liberty 
through the heavens, and hiding in the fearful mys- 
terious phenomena that revealed its presence. And 
yet this nobly subtle power has been enthralled, 
yielding to the decree of dominion over God’s handi- 
work given to man. In the city below the clouds, 
when what we term the electric fluid leaps in exultant 
energy, it burns at the bidding of its new master, in 
fettered rows of lights, with a fancied air of sad sub- 
mission, reminding us of the marvelous subjection of 
this once unbridled force to the multiplying purposes 
which it is itself suggesting. Such authority over nature 
is more and more granted to man, and, iy view Of prog- 
ress already made, imagination cannot anticipate the 





insight into law and skill of manipulation in the sphere 





of the material he may attain. Do pride and pre- 
sumption, then, become him? Nay; at each upward 
step disclosing a wider outlook, the creature should 
bow with yet deeper reverence and humility at the 
throne of the Creator, grateful for added knowledge 
and delegated lordship, but mindful when his blind, 
flattering followers ask expectantly, “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” to answer with adoring awe, 


“Power belongeth unto God;” “the Lord sitteth . 


King forever.” 





A FATHER’S CHASTENINGS. 


“Chastisement” is not a pleasant word, as we are 
accustomed to think of it and to use it. It is ordi- 
narily connected in our minds with the idea of dis- 
pleasure and severity on the part of him who employs 
it, and with suffering and recoil on the part of him 
who is its subject. It is, indeed, not altogether sepa- 
rated in our thoughts from the idea of punishment for 
transgression, an idea in which the element of justice 
is far more prominent than that of love. We speak 
of ourselves or of others as being “ sorely chastened,” 
and there is a suggestion in our tone, at such a time, 
of a call for pity on behalf of the chastened one. We 
are all of us ready to agree with the Apostle so far 
as to say, “ All chastening seemeth for the present to 
be not joyous, but grievous;” and he who is least 
subject to chastening is, in our thought, most highly 
favored of God. 

Yet “chastisement” is, in its root-idea, “ correc- 
tion” as a means of improvement. It is akin to 
instruction and guidance and training. It represents 
the work of the father, the teacher, the trainer, the 


guide. Only because he who trains and guides must. 


persistently correct the errors of him whom he has in 
charge, does the idea of chastisement become coinci- 
dent in our minds with the idea of severity on the 
part of him who administers it, and with recoil on the 
part of him to whom it is administered. In primitive 


thought the “rod” is a symbol of authority, and its — 


use is synonymous with punishment; but, with im- 
proved conceptions of parental authority and govern- 
ment, the use of the rod is recognized as for the loving 


guidance and control in the correct way of the one. 


under training. Hence chastisement is looked upon 
by us as something to be dreaded or as something to 


be welcomed, as something to be endured with pa~ 


tience or as something to be rejoiced over in glad- 
ness, according as we perceive the immediate discom- 
fort of it to ourselves, or the wisdom and love of its 
prompting. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether 
we look at the bitter mixture which our physician 
prescribes for us in a critical hour of disease, or at 
the loving physician who prescribes it as a means of 
our rescue from death and our help toward health; 
at the hard lessons set us by the teacher in our early 
school-days, or at the wise and considerate teacher 
who is seeKing thereby to develop and train our 
minds into the fullest exercise of their best powers} 
at the corrections and denials that come to us from a 
watchful parent, or at the devoted parent to whom we 
are dear as life itself, who is thus evidencing his un- 
failing affection and his purpose of our completest 





training. So, also, it makes all the difference in the 
world whether we look at our providential chastise, 
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ments a3 chastisements, or at the loving Father who 
is proving his love by these chastisements. If we look 
at the chastening, it seemeth to be “not joyous, but 
grievous.” If’we look at God as-our loving Father, 
* we can be sure that whatever he sends to us is the 
- Best thing possible for us; and therefore his chas- 
tenings are to be welcomed as a fresh proof of his 
affection. Thus it is that Eliphaz says: 


“Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth : 
Therefore, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty.” 

Thus it is that Solomon approves the proverbial in- 
junction : 

“My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord ; 
» Neither be weary of his reproof: 

«For whom the Lord loveth he reproveth ; 

» Even as a father the son whom he delighteth.” 


And thus it is that the Apostle expands and re- 
emphasizes this truth of the ages: “ God dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is there whom his 
father chasteneth not? ... We had the fathers of our 
flesh to chasten us,.and we gave them reverence: 
shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
'@ Father of spirits and live? For they verily for a 
| féw days chastened us as seemed good to them ; but 
é for our profit, that we might be partakers of his 
gta CC cai emai 
_ Chastening is a means of spiritual cultivation and 
refinement. Why, then, should we speak of a man 
as “sorely chastened,” when we would not speak of 
him as “sorely cultivated,” or as “sorely refined”? 
It is not because the primitive idea of “ chastisement ” 
suggests a more painful process than that of “ culti- 
vation,” which includes the tearing up of the surface 
with the plowshare, or than that of “ refinement,” 
with its thought of being cast into the furnace of 
fire; but it is rather because in the case of “ refine- 
ment” and of “cultivation ” we think of the satisfac- 
tory results of the process, while in the case of “ chas- 
tisement.” we center our thoughts on the process itself, 
And here is where we wrong our loving Father, when 
we give the chief place in our minds to the chastise- 
ments which he sends te us in love, instead of thinking 
of the end that he lovingly has in view in his sending 
of those chastisements, or yet better of him who has 
gent them as evidences of his love. 
There is a lesson to us all in the teachings, on this 
point, of Rabia, a Muhammadan saint of a thousand 
‘Years ago. James Freeman Clarke has translated 
that lesson from the Persian, through the German of 
Tholuck : 
“ Rabia, sick upon her bed, 
By two saints was visited,— 
“ Holy Malik, Hassan wise; 
Men of mark in Moslem eyes. 


é 


“ Hassan.said, ‘ Whose prayer is pure 

God’s chastisementa will endure.’ 
» “ Malik, from a deeper sense, 

Uttered his experience : 

“* Hé who loves his Master’s choice 
Will in chastisement rejoice.’ 

* Rabia saw some selfish will 
In their maxims lingering still, 

“ And replied: ‘O men of grace! 
He who sees the Master’s face 


“Will not in his prayer recall 
That he is chastised at all!’” 


As a matter of fact, we give quite too much promi- 
nence to chastisements as chastisements in our Father’s 
dealings with us, We take it upon ourselves to divide 
our experiences into two great classes,—of blessings 
and chastisements,—when in reality all chastisements 
are in themselves blessings, while, in a larger sense, 
all blessings are chastisements. We are often inclined 
to pride ourselves on enduring chastisements bravely ; 
and if, forsooth, we come to rejoice in chastisements 
as surely sent for our good, we think that we have 
made highest attainment in grace, whereas it ought 
to be so that the transcendent love of our Father 





and doing, on their teacher’s part. She says: 


us discomfort. It is well for us when we can say, 
while wincing under providential chastisements : 
“Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him.” It is 
better when we are so far along toward the right 
that our heart-cry in the very valley of death’s shade 
ean be: “Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 
It is best of all when our thoughts are so full of the 
loving Father himself that our grateful words spring 
forth : “ My Father, thou art.the guide of my youth.” 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee.” ~The submis- 
sion of self to God is good; the glad surrender of self 
to God is better ; the forgetfulness of self in the soul- 
filling thought of God is best of all. 
How unfair it would be for a son to tell others of 
the trials to which his loving father’s course had sub- 
jected him, and of his fidelity in enduring them all! 
Nor would it materially better the case if the son: 
were all the time telling of the various reproofs and 
corrections he had had from his father, even though 
he admitted that all these had proved. of benefit to 
him. A true'son of a true father is so full of thought 
of his loving father as a loving father, that his mind 
cannot be dwelling on the unpleasant phases of his 
experience as the recipient of that father’s love. So 
ought it to be with every child of the All-Father ; 
the glad thought of the Father himself is the cause 
of rejoicing above all memory of any special way of 
the Father that has caused temporary sadness or 
gladness. Who of us shall repine because of his 
Father’s chastenings, or even rejoice because of those 
chastenings in comparison with his rejoicing in the 
thought of the Father who has sent them in wisdom 
and love?» Let every one of us, on the contrary, be 
ready to say to that Father : : 
“ When darkness gathers round my path, 
And all my song-birds cease to sing, 
I know it is not sent in wrath,— 
’Tis but the shadow of Thy wing! 
“ When dancing sunbeams round me shine, 
And Joy and Peacefulness embrace, 
I know the radiance is not mine,— 
’Tis just the brightness of Thy face!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
| requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstanges isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card im an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 


Bits of experience from successful workers in the 
Sunday-school field have their value, as suggesting 
methods of work to the inexperienced in the same field. 
Much has been said in these pages, of late, concerning 
the “ corner class” of restless boys in the ayerage Sun- 
day-school; and now a young Connecticut teacher adds 
her testimony to the responsiveness of these boys to 
kindly sympathy with them, in their ways of thinking 


I, too, am interested in the “corner class” of boys. I have 
such a class of fourteen boys, most of them fifteen years old, 
I have been helped by the articles in your paper giving hints 
of how to interest the boys. I do not think a teacher can 
interest such a class in Bible study until she takes an interest 
in them personally, knows all about their sports, where the 
best fishing-ground is, how the drum corps gets along, and how 
they pass their examinations in school. I havg had the boys 


means have gained their confidence. I don’t think the corner 
class of boys is by any means the worst class in school, and I 
know of no class that I would be willing to exchange mine for. 
I believe that often the most lovely Christians are found in 
these same corner classes, although the boys do not always 






those of his ways that please ue and pine ye ‘the 


at my house to spend an evening occasionally, and by thie 






life before them. It 
seems to me that the teachers of these boys have a wide field of 
work, and what we all need is to liye nearer to Him who was 
once a boy; for by being like him can we wey hope to draw 
the boys to him, ® 


It is in earliest.childhood that the habit of prayer is 








‘formed for a lifetime. The prayers offered by the little 


one at the mother’s knee, at the close of the day, have 
their abiding impress on the memory and the character. 
Hence it is that a peculiar interest attaches to forms of 
prayer appropriate to such use, and’ that many a mother 
is seeking aid and suggestion in this line. Prompted by 
what has recently been said on the subject in these 
columns, a warm-hearted mother writes from her present 
home in Georgia as follows: 
In all my years of motherhood I never found just the right 
morning prayer until a few years ago, when, as my baby boy 
was kneeling down, the following verse flashéd into my mind, 
and, feeling almost as if God himself had sent them, I gave the 
few words to my child, Perhaps some other mother would use 
and enjoy them, as I and mine have done. 

I thank thee, God, who through the night 

Hast kept me safe till morning light ; 

Stay thou beside me all the day, 

And keep all sin and harm away. 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
And from New York State a Christian father writes, 
with this addition to the list of suggested pares for the 
little ones: 
The most beautiful prayer for children I know is as follows: 


‘Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And all the blessings of the light, 
For rest, and food, and loving care, 
And-all that makes the day so fair. 


‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good ; 
In all our work and all our play, 
To grow more like thee every day.” 


I do not know the author, but saw it printed in some paper, 
some time ago. I do not know but it was in The Sunday School 
Times, But as it covers, in such simple language, all the needs 
and wants of childhood, it will bear repeating. 


There are many classes of Bible students which use 
other lessons than those of the International series. 
Whatever gain there may be to them through their in- 
dependent line of study, such classes inevitably find 
.themselves without the help of carrent popular com~ 
ment on the lessons of their course; and so they are 
often necessitated to seek special aid beyond that which 
is furnished in the fresh comments always available on 
the International lessons. An Ohio clergyman, who is 
interested in such a class, brings one question for solution: 

We have a large class studying the Word, independent of 
the Sunday-school. In our last lesson (Luke 10 : 38-42) there 
was a difference of opinion as to what Luke 10: 42 teaches 
(“ But the Lord answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art anxious and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her”]. Will you please give 
your exposition of the passage in “ Notes on Open Letters”? 
What was the thing needful? Was Martha a Christian? I 
find many are in doubt as-to the teaching of the above verse, 
and you will doa good service by giving your exposition of it. 

Our Lord here seems to be enunciating a great prin- 
ciple, which has its application, not only to the spiritual 
state of the individual believer, but to methods of work 
in the believer’s daily life. Martha was doubtless a 
believer, but a worrying, restless believer, giving quite 
as much thought to the things she couldn’t do as to 
those she could, and never limiting her thought or work 
for the time to one thing above all others. Mary, on the 
contrary, could center her whole being on the one thing 
that for the time demanded chief attention. When her 
‘Lord was present, and was ready to instruct her, she was 
ready to be taught by him,—dinner or no dinner. 
Martha’s method of work and her worrying spirit were 
such as our Lord could not approve. Mary’s spirit 
and method were approved by him. It is not, as some 
have thought, that Martha represents the “ practical,” 
and Mary the “contemplative,” side of the Christian 
life, and that both of these are néeded in the church; but 
it is that Martha represents a worrying and heart-divided 
state and method of life that is always out of place, while 
Mary represents the single-eyed, devoted, trustiil spirit 
and method of service that are always in order. Martha 
‘vould not be so good a housekeeper as Mary. Martha 
must always be worrying; Mary would never worry. 
Duties never conflict. There is never but one thing to 
be done at atime. “The good part” of life is in recog- 
nizing this truth, and in being ready to Jive accordingly. 
Our Lord knows what he wants us to do for the moment. 





acknowledge that it is for Christ they are working; but in my 
own class I have sometimes touched the right chord, and re- 





should cause us to lose sight of all distinctions between 


ovived a response from the boy which has surprised me, and at worrying over “ many things” else, orover anything else. 


That is the thing for us to do for the moment, without 























' _ BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


The snowy piles of clouds have grown to gray, 

And lie in sullen heaps along the sky, 

Dark, threatening with the tempest and the night. 
The rising wind, on errands for the Storm, 

In hasty passage brushes up the leaves 

From green to white, and, panting, hurries on. 

The air grows thick and dark; the shuddering trees 
Have caught their breath in awe, and watch and wait 
Through that dead moment ere beyond the hills 
There sounds the rumble, ominous and deep, 

Of heavy chariot-wheels that bear the Storm 
Crushing and crashing from the mountain-top 
Down to the valley; then upon the plain 

The Storm, full armed from head to heel, leaps out 
In all his strength and shakes the frightened Earth. 
Despairing Nature rouses to the fray. 

The trees rebel ; they lift their mighty arms 

To struggle for their birthright and their place ; 
But he, with one fierce sweep of his bright sword, 
Cleaves down the chief of his antagonists, 

And leaves him but a shattered blackened wreck, 
While over all the leaf-strewn battle-field 

Nature in anguish wails with bitter tears. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





OPPOSITION TO REVISED VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


The slowness of great corporations like the Christian 
Church in making a change, even from what is con- 
fessedly worse to what is better, finds ample illustration 
in the treatment which improved versions of the Bible 
have experienced. One would naturally expect a great 
readiness of welcome to a translation which would bring 
“the mind of the Spirit” more completely into view in 
the great handbook of Christian life and doctrine. 
That on any point the best scholarship of the church 
had pronounced against an accepted rendering, and in 
favor of another, might be supposed to be reason 
enough for prompt action. But it never has been so. 
Established usage and pious associations have always 
stood in the way of changes the best warranted and the 
most clearly demanded. 

The early Latin Church had no one version of the 
Bible, and none at all from the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament. Different writers, with the Greek text of the 
Septuagint and of the New Testament before them, trans- 
lated or revised previous translations at will, until it was 
said there were as many versions as‘manuscripts. But, 
by a process of elimination, two old Latin versions, which 
had much in common, superseded all these, one accepted in 
Italy (the Itala), and the other, older and ruder, in Africa. 

Toward the close of the fourth century, Damasus, the 
Bishop of Rome, suggested to Jerome that he should 
employ his Hebrew and Greek scholarship in making a 
satisfactory Latin version. He acted on the suggestion, 
and, by A.D. 419, the work was completed, after thirty- 
seven years of hard labor, in which he enjoyed the aid 
of Jewish scholars on the Old Testament. 

But the version gave great offense, not only to ignorant 
and prejudiced people, but even to the great Augustine 
of Hippo, Jerome’s personal friend. In dealing with 
the Old Testament, Jerome had excluded from the canon, 
and had published as an appendix, those books and por- 
tions of books which were not found in the Hebrew, or 
acknowledged by the Jews. The exclusion of these 
“dpocryphal” writings was exceedingly offensive to 
Augustine, as to many others; and it was due largely 
to his influence that the Western Church set aside 
Jerome’s decision, and gave this class of books a kind of 
canonical rank. 

For the sake of the Apocrypha partly, but also 
because of its use by the Eastern Church, Augustine 
maintained the authority of the Greek translation over 
that of the Hebrew original, and pleaded the old fable, 
that the seventy translators, although working in entire 
independence of each other, had made each the same 
Greek rendering of the Hebrew! Such a rendering he 
would trust rather than a Hebrew text which had 
_ remained in the keeping of the Jewish nation for cen- 
turies after their rejection of the Messiah. 

Besides this, Augustine pleaded for the sacred asso- 
ciations which had grown up around the old Latin text. 
He tells Jerome of a bishop in North Africa who had 
been all but mobbed by his people for adopting Jerome’s 
rendering of the Hebrew word translated “gourd,” in 
‘Jonah 4:6, Jerome believed it to be the Palma Christi, 
or castor-oil bean, and had translated accordingly. 

In fact, the great Augustine, who knew no Hebrew 


andinot iach Gresk: arrays agaiust the revised Latin 
version all the arguments by which such revisions have 
been attacked in later times. But “the better is the 
enemy of the good.” In spite of his advérse’ authority, 
Jerome’s version made its way; and from Gregory the 
Great it received the final sanction of the Western 
Church. Only the Book of Psalms is still used in a 
revision made by Jerome to conform the Itala to the 
exact text of the Greek Septuagint. 

During the middle ages, Jerome’s Latin version was 
corrupted by lazy and careless copyists, and then revised 
by Alcuin and others, who had nothing to go upon but 
their own sense of what the reading ought to be. They 
knew neither Greek nor Hebrew. The invention of 
printing brought out the fact that there were many very 
different texts of the Latin Bible. Not until our own 
times was the genuine Latin text of Jerome discovered 
in the Codex Amiatinus. But Francis Vatablus and 
other scholars undertook to correct the current text by 
comparing it with the original Hebrew and Greek. 
This at once raised the opposition of the conservatives, 
and the Council of Trent put a stop to all such innova- 
tions by commanding the faithful to receive the canon 
with the apocryphal books ranked as canonical, and “‘in 
the old Latin Vulgate edition” of Jerome, For so far 
departing from this decree as to quote the emendations 
of Vatablus, Luiz de Leon was sent to the prisons of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and spent there several of the best 
years of his life. 

To complete the efficacy of the decree, the Church af 
Rome in 1592 published an authorized text of the Vul- 
gate, which at many points reproduces neither the mean- 
ing of the original. nor the version made by Jerome. 
Protestants always have objected to this elevation of an 
imperfect version to the rank of an authority, and to the 
rejection of better means of knowing the true sense of the 
Bible. Have they always been consistent in so doing? 

The Authorized Version of the Bible in English had a 
history not unlike that of the Revised Version of our own 
times. It was the outcome of an attempt to unite all 
parties in England in the use of a common version. 
The very able translation made by the Puritan exiles at 
Geneva had taken a firm hold on the English and Scotch 
people. Its plain, colloquial, idiomatic English was 
especially popular. The Bishops’ Bible, a version made 
to drive it out of the field, had failed entirely to do so. 
At the instance of King James I., both parties united to 
make a new version, which should take the place of 
those two rivals. 

From the day of its completion it encountered a deter- 
mined opposition, and that not without reason. To do 
its opponents justice, they had a true insight into many 
of ité real defects, which have been corrected in the 
Revised Version. Foremost among its assailants was 
Hugh Broughton, “the great Albionian divine, renowned 
in many nations for his skill in Salem’s and Athens’ 
tongues.” This renown did not secure him a place 
among the Revisers, probably because his intractable 
temper was known too well. When the revision of 
1611 appeared, he poured out his wrath on it. He had 
“rather be torn to pieces by wild horses” than have its 
use established in the churches. Another very learned 
and able opponent was Dr. Robert Gell of Cambridge, 
whose sermons are said to have furnished the suggestions 
of several of Charles Wesley’s hymns. He said of it, with 
some truth: “The further we proceed in the survey of 
the Scripture, the translation is the more faulty, as the 
Hagiographa more than the historical Scriptures, the 
Prophets more than the Hagiographa, and the Apocrypha 
most of all; and,generally the New Testament more 
than the Old Testament.” He also was right in saying 
that many of the best readings were to be found in the 
margin, while worse were in the text. But he hardly 
was just in charging that dogmatic considerations had 
influenced the revisers. 

Press and pulpit abounded in censures of the loose 
renderings, the bad grammar, the gross inconsistencies, 
of the new Bible. In spite of the exercise of the royal 
authority in its favor, it did not make good its standing 
with the first generation even in England ; and in Scot- 
land the Kirk never retracted its sanction of the Genevan 
version, or substituted that of King James. It was in 
the time of Cromwell that the Authorized Version may 
be said to have acquired its standing as the accepted 
English version ; yet even in that period plans were sgt 
on foot for a further revision. 

In the printing of the Authorized Version, even although 
this was confined to the English universities and the 
King’s printer, many errors crept in. Various attempts 
were made to correct these; yet the American Bible 





Society forty years ago found that it had no correct and 


‘began the denunciation ; 


authentic text. So in 1847 it appointed a committee, 
with Edward Robinson as chairman, to compare the 
recent English editions for this purpose. They reported 
a standard text in 1851, which adopted the readings of 
1611, where these were not manifestly in error, with the 
exception of conforming the spelling of Old Testament 
names in the New Testament to the usage of the former,, 
and the elimination of certain comments on the text 
found in the headings of the chapters. Simple and 
necessary as this revision was, it aroused bitter opposi- 
tion. An Episcopal rector and a Presbyterian pastor, 
neither of whom had any standing as biblical scholars, 
the Old School Presbyterian 
Assembly declared against any departure from “ the 
authorized version,” although neither that ‘church nor 
the mother Kirk of Scotland had authorized that ver- 
sion. In fact, the Genevan version, so far as church law 
goes, is the authorized version of the Presbyterian ~ 
Church of Great Britain, and by inference of the same 
church in America, to the present hour. But the Bible 
Society was terrorized by the stir that had been raised, 
It went back from its standard text to that which in- 
forms the English reader that the Song of Solomon has 
Christ and the Church for its theme, which confuses 
unlearned readers by calling Joshua Jesus, and the like, 
Conservatism was triumphant on no better ground than 
at the Council of Trent. 

All this shows that there is nothing new in the kind 
and degree of opposition the Revised Version of 1881 
has encountered, nor anything that need discourage its 
friends. Its own excellence and the suffrages of our best 
scholars will avail to bring it into favor with the public, 
in spite of the conservatism of the many and the unrea- 
soning opposition of the few. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





THE WELLS OF SALVATION, 
BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D, 


To him who walks over the sacred paths of Palestine 
no figure of Scripture comes to have a fuller meaning 
than the one which likens the bounties of salvation to a 
spring of living waters. On a Sunday afternoon in Ger- 
many, just before undertaking a trip to the East, a well- 
known American gentleman, who had just returned from 
making the tour in summer, called upon me, and, amongst 
other things, said: “If our trip had done nothing else 
for us than to teach us the value of water-springs and 
the aptness of Christ’s use of them to illustrate the bene- 
fits of his grace, it would have amply repaid all our ex- 
penditure. It has made the Bible from this aspect a 
new book to us.” 

The land of Canaan, which Ezekiel calls “ the glory 
of all lands,” was described to the Israelites as “a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills.” Though the hills are now, for 
the most part, bare of trees, and many springs, for this 
reason, may be dried up which once never stopped flow- 
ing, the land still presents the widest contrast to Egypt, 
where there are no fountains, and no rains, except along 
the Mediterranean coast, The fountains and springs 
that one meets to-day impress one with the unstopping 
abundance of the deep and unseen wells upon which 
they draw, and the wonderful blessings they carry 
wherever they flow. Without them the land would be 
a desert, almost uninhabitable. With them it is like 
a garden wherever their waters reach. . 

“The streams of Lebanon ” called forth the praise of 
Solomton, and those far-off mountains, unto which the 
vision of Moses reached from the hills of Moab, are still 
full of copious and cooling springs. Bursting forth even 
to the very crest of the ridge, they dash away, as if to 
escape notice, to the valley at the east and the plain on 
the west; but everywhere, even in the late autumn at 
the close of the rainless season, revealing themselves by 
coronets of fresh grasses about their starting-place, and 
fringes of grass, with here and there a lone tree or clump 
of trees, along their course. é 

Far-off Baalbek, at the head of the valley of Cwle- 
Syria, 'and seventy or eighty miles north of Hermon, is 
still a garden spot, as it was when the splendid temple 
ruins were instinct with the oracles of priests and the 
vows and hopes of worshipers. Before you come upon 
it, that seems a lonely and desolate place between the 
blue rocks of Lebanon and the Anti-Libanus ranges for 
the imposing rites of the Baal cult, and one of the chief 
efforts to embody the religious instinct in stone known 
to the world. But when you get to the hill and look 
down upon the garden of mulberry, poplar, fig, and other 
trees, you can understand it. And that beautiful cluster 





of vegetation, all depegding now, as it did centuries ago, 
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‘upon the one magnificent fountsin, a ten minutes’ walk 


from the town, the Ras-el-Ain! Its waters, clear as crys- 
tal, find their way down among the foundations of the 
old shrines in a copious and unceasing stream. Charles 
Dudley Warner pronounces this encomium upon the 
spring : “The water, so far as my experience goes, is the 
most agreeable in the world,” 

. Damascus bursts upon the sight as 'a vision of un- 
matched beauty and luxuriance of verdure. Its minarets 
and houses rise out of a profusion of flowers and vines 
and trees, which together give it the name of the “ Eye 
of the East,” and make it to.the Bedouin the best earthly 
reflection of Paradise. All around about it the plateaus 
and hills are utterly bare ofall yegetation. That which 
makes the Damascene plain blossom with beauty and 
fragrance is the Barada, the ancient Abana of Naaman. 
Bursting forth from the Lebanon mountains, it dashes 
furiously through its rocky channel till it breaks upon 
the plain, and, carried in endless ducts into hundreds of 
garden enclosures, scatters life and vegetation. 

» Im Palestine proper, and just under Mt. Hermon, are 
the three sources of the Jordan, the chief fountain being at 
Banias, the Cesarea Philippi where Pete¥ made the great 


confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 


God.” Here the waters break forth from out the rocky 
pavilions, and flow.on in rapid headlong haste through 
beds of mint and clumps of oleander towards the lake 
of Merom, and farther south to the lake of Galilee and 
the Sea of Death, where they find a destiny, mournful 
indeed when we think of their fresh and joyous begin- 
nings. Of Banias, watered by these fountains, Miss 
Martineau said justly, ‘In Eugland, how far would not 
travelers go to see such a landscape!” 

_ At Nazareth, the single fountain called Mary’s Foun- 
tain, or the Virgin’s Fountain, is the only source of 
living water for the city, with its eight thousand people. 
The water gushes out from two ducts no bigger than 
one’s forefinger. Here the women come, as they did in 
our Lord’s time, with their tall. and graceful earthen 
jars; and the whole day long you see groups of them 
standing there, waiting till their vessels are filled. In 
the autumn, tickets are doled out by the governor of the 
city, and only a single jarful allowed to each family. 
The whole night through, at that season, women wait to 
draw the precious water. I said the Virgin’s Fountain 
was the only spring in Nazareth. There is another 
place near the Maronite Church, where the water trickles 
out in drops, and yields a few gallons in the twenty-four, 
hours, What would Nazareth do without that fountain? 
Surely it is a well of life. 

The time fails to make mention of many other foun- 
tains, like the one on the northern shore of Lake Gali- 
lee, Gideon’s well, the copious springs at Shechem, 
the Prophet’s Spring on the plain of Jericho, and 
others. Jerusalem was always ill supplied with springs, 
and depended upon cisterns and reservoir water, The 
apring of Siloam still flows, and is reached in a deep 
grotto. 

The people of the East sometimes go miles for water. 
The women of Ai we saw carrying water in goat- 
skins held against their backs by thongs drawn around 
the forehead, and from a spring two miles from the 
town. And at Harod’s spring, under Mt, ‘Gilboa, we 
saw the Bedouin women wading deep into the water, 
driving it into their goat-skins with their hands, and 
starting off-again for a tramp of more than a mile to 
their tents. The impure waters of cisterns and streams 
‘breed fatal fevers. But wherever there is one of these 
gushing, clear fountains, there is life and vegetation, a 
village and pasturage. Not that the soil at other places 
is not rich, but there is no water to make it productive, 

No wonder the purest and perhaps the most fruitiul 
figure for the gospel and its benefits to man’s soul is the 
fountain of waters, The Hebrew for “wells of salva- 
tion” in Isaiah 12: 3 is “ fountains of salvation,” but the 
Revisers did well to leave the old and familiar expres- 
sion. The term is the same as the one used in Psalm 
87 : 7: “All my springs are in thee.” The Psalmist 


(Psa. 36 : 9) exclaims, ‘‘ With thee is the fountain of 


life,” and Jeremiah (Jer, 17 : 18) speaks of the Lord as 
a fountain of living waters, Well did our Lord, taking 
up this familiar figure, represent the bounties of his sal- 
vation and grace, yea, himself, as a fountain of water to 
the thirsty soul, whereof, if a man drink, he shall not 
thirst again: “ He that believeth on me shall never thirst” 
{John 6; 35). 

To them who know not Christ he is “as a spring shut 
wp, a fountain sealed” (Song of Solomon 4: 12), which, 
uato him that finds, pours out in the drought of this 
world’s sorrows and pleasures the living waters of joy and 
peace, “As cold waters to a thiraty soul,” so is his par- 
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don and giaicede ta Uhasckh castle life in God. Bonre- 
times this grace of Christ in usseems perturbed, Chris 
tians do not seem to have received life from Christ. The 
first time I want down the Ohio to Cincinnati, I looked 
over into the channel (it was the early spring), and, see- 
ing the waters very muddy, I said, “Are the waters 
always so muddy here?” My companion said “ Yes, 
But the reason is in the channel, which sends up mud, 
and not in the waters, which come forth clear as crystal 
from the eastern hills.” Even so, if Christians are not all 
they should be, the trouble is with their own passions, 
and not with Christ. From him, as water from the wells 
of salvation, comes all the fulness of grace and truth, 
“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!” 
As the angel found Hagar “by a fountain of water in 
the wilderness ” (Gen. 16 : 7), 80 may thé Lord find us 
in the company of Christ, and drawing ur redemption 
and life from his infinite fulness. 


Jacksonville; Til. 





EXPERIENCE. 
BY DONALD McRAE. 


You talk of suffering,— 

Have you felt its power? 

Felt that the greatest boon 

To ask of heaven 

In the dark and trying hour 

Was death? Yet ’twas not given; 
e For learn we must, 

When souls are bidden live, 

Their days are numbered, 

And the Master knows 

That for a purpose 

He this life doth give ; 

And he will keep it, 

Watch it, guard it, 


To its close. 
Hartford, Conn, 
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THE HEARTINESS OF HEAVEN. 
BY THOMAS LAURIE, D.D. 





There are some to whom heaven is like a beautiful 
sunset,—magnificent in the variety and splendor of its 
coloring, but still a mere mass of mistiness. Heaven is 
to them something conventional and unreal, very far 
removed from the heartiness of home life on earth, 
The Bible gives no occasion for such impressions, but 
rather furnishes material for the most home-like appre- 
hensions of our future abode. 

The frequent inquiry, “Shall we know each other in 
heaven?” is one indication of the unreal impressions 
many have of our eternal home; but the Word of God 
corrects such false impressions in connections where we 
least expect it. 

It describes heaven as the rest which remaineth for 
the people of God when, after long tossing on a troubled 
sea, they cast anchor in that quiet haven. It is the 
dwelling-place of God, who will be our dwelling-place 
in all future generations. The Son of God speaks of it 
as ‘‘ my Father’s house,” and nothing can be more home- 
like than that. Much, however, depends on our appre- 
hensions of him whom Christ calls ‘my Father and your 
Father,’ and Scripture furnishes some very precious 
glimpses of this view of God. 

A kiss is the symbol of family affection. The mother 
kisses her child good-night,, and..weleomes it in the 
morning with the same token of love. The son and 
daughter come from their distant homes to receive the 
kisses of father and mother, and, when again they leave, 
a kiss is the last precious souvenir they carry with them, 
No doubt there are those in whose minds the mention of 
a kiss awakens more sensuous thoughts, we the family 
is the true realm of the kiss. 

The fact that the kiss belongs to the family | is very 
prominent in Scripture. Isaac asks his son Jacob to 
come near and kiss him (Gen, 27 : 26); Jacob kisses 
Rachel (Gen. 29: 11); Laban and Esau kiss Jacob 
(Gen. 29: 18; 33 : 4); Laban kisses his sons and his 
daughthers (Gen. 31 : 55); Joseph kisses all*his brothers 
(Gen. 45 : 15) and his father (Gen. 50: 1); Aaron kisses 
his brother Moses (Exod. 4: 27), and Moses kisses his 
father-in-law (Exod. 18 : 7); Naomi kisses her daugh- 
ters-in-law (Ruth 1 : 9); the members of the family 
of Christ are exhorted four times, in the New Testa- 
ment, to give each other a holy kiss (Rom. 16 : 16; 
1 Cor. 16: 20; 2 Cor. 18: 12; 1 Thess. 5: 26; to which 
may be added 1 Pet. 5: 14).. The elders from Ephesus 
kissed Paul, and we do not feel that the act was at all 
out of the way. One of the charges that Christ brings 
against an inhospitable host is, “Thou gavest me no 
kiss” (Luke 7: 45). And we may be very sure that in 
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of heartiness. 


The writer was ‘forcibly reminded of this when he first | 
landed in Bible lands, ~A company of meh came on 


board the steamer at Smyrna to bid some friends good- 


by, and it.was somewhat startling to see how men fell , 


on the necks of men, and kissed first one cheek and then 
the other. It was their way of expressing affection, and 


nothing could have been more natural from their stand- 


point. 

Our Saviour perfectly understood ‘these Oriental cus- 
toms when he represents the father of the son who 
had been lost and was found as kissing him much. So 
reads the original, but our translation leaves out this 
last word as something unintelligible in our colder Occi- 
dental lands, Even the Revised Version only ventures 
to put it in the margin. But Christ knew God as well 


as Oriental ways, and this is the picture he draws of our 


Father who is in heaven. 

When his erring son returned, “ he fell on his neck, and 
kissed him much,” Christ himself must often -have 
kissed and been kissed by his disciples, else Judas had 
never thought of betraying the Son of man with a kiss, 


And here it is proper to add that when Christ himself 


represents the Father as giving such a welcome to his 
penitent child, it is not necessary to defend the repre- 


‘sentation as being irreverent, or furnishing occasion for 


perversion by sensuous minds. Christ both knows the 
Father and he knows what is in man, and still he says 
that he kissed him much, 

Now, how is it possible that heaven can be either un- 
real or lacking in heartiness when it is the house to 
which such a father welcomes his children who were lost 
and are found? Not one of the redeemed there but was 
once a child of wrath even as others; and the love of God 
to them was not exhausted in connection with the cross 
eighteen centuries ago, but flows eternally with undimin- 
ished volume; and not only greater love hath no man than 
this, but none more real and substantial than that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 

Is it objected to all this that God is a spirit, and there- 
fore hath no lips? True, and yet the lips only give token 
of the real love inherent in the spirit, without which the 
most affectionate kissing is only lip service; and, if still 
the ontward act is deemed essential, Christ saith, “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” “I and the 
Father are one,” and “The Father who dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works.” 

Another source of this dissatisfaction with heaven ig 
a misapprehension of the mutual love of the redeemed. 
It is said, and sometimes even the pulpit sanctions the 
error, that love to’ the glorified would interfere with 


} supreme devotion to God. This may be true of the im- 


perfect love of earth, which sometimes does not look up 
to the divine Source of the excellence that calls forth 
affection ; but in heaven God is never out of mind. Turn 
which way he will, every one of the redeemed sees God, 
and most of all in the perfect character of each inhabitant 
of that blessed abode. Indeed, he cannot love or enjoy 
them except in Christ, the author of all their loveliness. 
So that the more each enjoys in loving one another there, 
the more he loves the God whose beauty is upon them. 

But we need not argue; for if Jesus Christ did not 
sin when he “ loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus,” 
neither do his people rob God in heaven when “in 
Christ’ they love one another, as he gave them com- 
mandment; for that love, howeves imperfect here, is 
there the perfect work of him who of God is made unto 
them righteousness, sanctification, and at last redemp- 
tion from all evil. 

Providence, R. I. 


WHAT AILS THE LIBRARY? 
BY JAMES RICHARD JOY. 





“The more mature and intelligent the pupil or teacher, 
the less he uses the library of the Sunday-school,” 

Twenty years of Sunday-school experience have brought 
the writer to this discouraging conclusion. As teacher 
or as pupil, in country, city, mission, and suburban 
schools, he has seen the library failing to do its duty. 
The verdict is supported by the testimony of hundreds 
of veteran workers. Never were good books more plenti- 
ful or cheaper; never was the taste for reading more 
cultivated, or the love of books so general; circulating 
libraries are thronged as in no former day,—yet the book- 
shelf of the Sunday-school library is almost as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, or, to-reverse the figure, it 
is.a veritable valley of dry bones! 

Permit a truthful :llustration. 
school.” The convenience and beauty of its building 
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give it distinction. For twenty years its superintendents 
have been men of unusual force and foresight, some of 
them widely known as Sunday-school workers. The 
membership is large and intelligent, excellently dis- 
ciplined, and organized upon an elaborate and success- 
fut system of grade and promotion. Its teachers are a 
band of consecrated men and women, devoted to the 
welfare of their pupils. Indeed, at scarcely a single 
point would the school confess itself second to any in 
the denomination. 

Surely the library administration of such a school can- 
not fall far below the average of efficiency. The number 
of yolumes—chiefly story-books—is about equal to the 
aggregate number of pupils and teachers. They are 
graded like the school, a certain number of volumes be- 
ing allotted to the junior classes, uthers to the inter- 
mediate scholars, and the more mature books to the 
senior department. Between these three there is a great 
gulf fixed, so that, for example, a precocious junior may 
not obtain a book which is classed as intermediate. The 
pupil has no free choice, but, like persons in certain 
other professions, must depend upon a lucky number for 
a prize. The librarian gives him a copyrighted card, on 
which are printed certain numbers, which represent 
books—he knows not-what—on the library shelf. From 
Sunday to Sunday a clerk deals out to him a volume 
corresponding to one of these numbers, neither clerk 
nor scholar knowing what manner of book it is. There 
is no published catalogue, no description or classifica- 
tion by subject, no pains to suit reading to the reader. 
The librarian knows only that there are books “ enough 
to go round,” and takes care only that no one shall 
receive the same book that he had last Sunday. It is 
the method of the grab-bag and lottery-wheel, and it has 
brought our library to such degradation that the more 
intelligent among us have surrendered their cards in 
despair. And this is the library of a model school! 

From some inquiry into the subject of Sunday-school 
libraries, we conclude that their faults aretwofold. The 
books themselves are no better than the means of circu- 
lation. 

The library-ail, then, is, first, poor or poorly assorted 
books; and, secondly, unintelligent distribution. 

By some process of depraved evolution the “Sunday- 
school library book” has reached its present develop- 
ment, It is a story, sometimes an excellent application 
of Christianity to actual life, oftener weak and tasteless, 
too often positively demoralizing in incident and plot. 
Of the books which are best in moral ang religious tone, 
many are so slovenly in composition that they are repul- 
sive to a cultivated literary taste. These stories are 
issued—more than a hundred in the year—from the 
religious publishing societies in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, and, with few exceptions, are cheap in 
every sense of that word. Of recent years there have 
been signs of improvement in these quarters. The pub- 
lishers are paying more for manuscripts, and so obtain- 
ing better work from better writers; but the fact remains 
that books of the old and worthless type still prepon- 
derate in publishers’ lists and in library cases. Other 
books commonly found with them are religious novels 
(largely English reprints), secular biographies, and a 
collection of dull memoirs and philosophical church his- 
tories which repose in dusty majesty in the farther corner 
ofthe topshelf. No underlying principle of selection is dis- 
cernible, unless it be the purpose to entertain,—a purpose 
which the vicious method of circulation usually frustrates. 

What principle, then, should govern the selection? 
What is the proper function of the library, and what 
books may it include? 

The Sunday-school is an institution formed and main- 
tained for the instruction of the young people and others 
of the church in the Christian faith and life. To this end 
it seeks their conversion, acquaints them with the men 
and events and doctrines of the Bible, interests them in 
the history and present activity of the church, and would 
build up in them the character of Christ. The indis- 
pensable factor in this work is the personality of a loving 
and devoted teacher. Second only to this should be the 
influence of good books, following where the teacher 
may not go, speaking when his voice is silent. And, 
instead of these fit books, we send our scholars home 
Sunday after Sunday to forget the lesson over the pages 
of a more or less diverting story. 

The true function of the library, then, is to apply the 
resources of literature to the legitimate work of the 
school as we have stated it. Without in any degree 
yielding to secularizing influences, we may choose our 
books from a wide range. Fiction we must have. The 
craving of youth for the literature of imagination we 

must utilize, since we could not, though we would, sup- 


press it. ‘There are hundreds of worthy stories which 
exhibit in all the beauty of life and action the Christian 
precepts which we would instil. 

Biography must have its place. The memoir of early- 
sainted youths and maidens, “too good ”—not too bright 
—‘for human nature’s daily food,” has had its brief and 
dolorous day; but we may well give: shelf-room to the 
eventful lives of robust Christians who fought their 
earthly battles and won their brazen spurs before they 
passed to their golden crowns. 

The history of the Christian Church in all ages is not 
alien to our purpose, and we may be thankful that the 
historical romance has opened this precinct ‘to minds 
that would have found the entrance by no straiter gate. 
Around the Bible itself centers a group of books for 
the more mature and intelligent, the classes which now 
find the cupboard bare. Here should be the story of the 
Bible in many attractive forms; by its side histories of 
the Jews and lives of Christ, works upon the antiquities 
of the Bible, its lands, its people, its customs, critical— 
are we on treacherous ground? —yes, critical studies 
of the several books and writers, and for reference a 
standard commentary upon the Scriptures, with diction- 
aries and cyclopedias of biblical literature. 

Missionary literature in book form, fresh and interest- 
ing, is not abundant; but there are missionary lives and 
journals of thrilling interest and real inspiration, Liv- 
ingstone, Judson, Mackay, Paton,—the writings of these 
heroes would furnish one department of our library with 
more profitable and more readable books than it had 
known for years: 

And for the Christian life why may we not have the 
best things of Robertson of Brighton, and Brooks of 
Boston, and Kingsley of Eversley? And, however our 
tastes may differ, may we not agree on Miss Havergal 
and Henry Drummond? But it was our purpose to 
confine this paper to the statement of principles, not 
to commend individual books and authors. 

So much for the function of the library and the re- 
sources at itscommand. How shall all these fine books 
get into our libraries? Here’s the rub. Money we can 
obtain, but wherewithal shall we man our library com- 
mittee? We must trust to the sanctified common sense 
of pastor, school, and superintendent, working together, 
to select the right men and women for this important 
work. It demands workers, energetic and high-minded, 
who will give freely of their time to the heavy task of 
making the school’s collection of books valuable and 
popular, The writer knows of a model church library 
which owes its success to the earnestness and intelligence 
of one man, a Yale graduate, who finds in this field the 
most congenial employment for his talents. In other 
places larger committees have wrought with equal suc- 
cess. The committee—board of library directors, if you 
prefer new names—should include at least one “ bookish” 
person, familiar with libraries and publishers and book- 
stores, who will be prompt to get wink of new publica- 
tions worth the having. The committee should keep 
itself informed of the best books in the departments 
which we have described. For this the publishers’ cata- 
logues and announcements freely afforded will be of some 
utility. The lists of specially commended books for 
Sunday-school libraries which are given monthly in The 
Pilgrim Teacher and The Sunday School Journal will 
be of service. The discriminating book reviews of The 
Sunday School Times, The Congregationalist, The Inde- 
pendent, The Christian Union, and a pitiably few other 
religious newspapers, will be helpful. From these, and 
from the recommendations of pastor, teachers, and schol- 
ars, all of whom should be urged to help the committee 
by suggestions, trial lists may be made up. The dealers 
will gladly send the books on approval, and no volume 
should be purchased until it has had careful reading 
from a responsible person. Strict adherence to this rule 
will prevent bad books from creeping in. Such a board 
of library directors, alert, enlightened, indefatigable, and 
properly supported with funds, will be able to stock the 
shelves with good books, and, by means of small but 
constant accessions, to give the collection a perennial 
quality of freshness and life. 

“First catch your hare,” wrote sage Mrs. Glasse, but 
that was by no means her last word on rabbit-pie; and 
when tlhe right books have been procured, our model 
board of directors have half their work to do. They have 
to introduce the scholars to the library, to teach them 
to go to it for counsel, information, comfort; to persuade 
them that they want what it can give, and that it can 
give what they want. To this end it must issue a cata- 
logue (with bulletins of accessions), and should have a 
spokesman. 





No merely alphabetical list of books will suffice for a 





catalogue. It is impracticable for each person to select 
his own book from the shelf, but a cirefully edited cata- 

logue may contain enough of description to facilitate the 
scholar’s choice. One of these helps should be in every 

family in the church, and all persons entitled to take 

books should have library cards upon which to mark the’ 
numbers representing the books of their choice; from 

each card the clerk will select one book each Sunday, as 

in the common system. 

Since a living library must grow by gift and by fre- 

quent purchases, it will be well to post the titles of all 

new books upon a bulletin board in a prominent part of 
the school-room, the title and description to be written 

into their catalogues by the scholars, and included in 

revised editions or supplements from time to time. 

But if we would bring the library out of its rut and 

keep it in the high-road of popularity, we must use that 

personal force which is more powerful than printer’s ink, 

The library must be advertised. The church paper, if 
you have such a journal, should call attention to its 
acquisitions, and suggest books of interest in connection 

with current topics. But this advertising may best be 
done by one whom we have chosen to call the spokes- 

man of the library board. We believe that the librarian, 
or some person qualified by knowledge and zeal, should 
have frequent opportunity to address the school by 
spoken word upon books and reading. There are more 
than fifty-two matters in the year which spring up into 
topics of lively interest and discussion. It would be a 
poor library which should not afford light on many of 
these subjects, and it is the duty of the spokesman to 
point inquirers to the desired volumes, And in every 
class the teacher should not fail to seek out and to urge 
upon his pupils such books as may stir their souls and 
bless their lives; for here again the teacher holds the 
key to the situation. Enlist the teachers and educate 
them in the excellences of your library, and the battle 
is won. 

Space does not allow us to enlarge upon this subject; 
We have given our diagnosis of the library-ail, and have 
ventured to prescribe for the ailment. Our remedy is 
merely to adapt the approved methods and machinery of 
secular libraries to the special conditions of the Sunday- 
school. It is already in operation in a few progressive 
schools, and from them we have the encouraging testi- 
mony : 

“ The more mature and intelligent the pupil or teacher, 
the more he uses the library of the Sunday-school.” 

New York City. 


‘ 





SILENCE IN WORSHIP. 
BY THE REV. W. C. COPE. 


“ Still-born Silence! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart! 
Offspring of a heavenly kind! 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind! 
Secrecy’s confidant, and he 

Who makes religion mystery! 
Admiration’s speaking’st tongue ! 

Leave, thy desert shades among, 

Reverend hermits’ hallowed cells, 

Where retired devotion dwells! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb!” 


“Speech is silver, but silence is golden,” only obtains 
currency as a inaxim because the majority of mankind 
are prone to much speaking. We overvalue the gift of 
silence because we are conscious of erring on the side of 
loquacity. “Silence is silver, but speech is golden,” 
would perhaps have a circulation equal to its opposite, 
if men generally were conscious of erring by silence. 
The truth is that each is golden in its place, and dross, 
or worse than dross, out of its place. 

Silence in worship commands attention, and at one 
time occasioned a good deal of criticism ; yet it also has 
its place. 

Imaginative persons, whose strongest religious feelings 
are brought out by meditation, incline to prefer silent 
worship. And silence, bringing into full contrast the 
rushing emotions of the soul, is sublime,—like the strong 
current of a mighty stream, which, despite its force, 
makes no noise. Niagara River, in its quiet mightiness, 
is as grand in its silence as are the falls in their roar and 
thunder. 

Charles Lamb felt the poetry in the stillness of Quaker 
worship; but stolidity, to Elia’s strong imagination, 
may oftentimes have seemed devout meditation. We 
speak of the poetry in the frisking of young animals, 
but the poetry is doubtless in the poet, rather than the 





animals; and, while a beautifal face in repose suggests 
high thoughts, the owner of the attractive countenance 
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nay be silently deciding the shade of her next new 

ent. 

‘But listen to Elia: “ Dost thou love silence deep as 
that ‘ before the winds were made’? go not out into the 
wilderness, descend not into the profundities of the 
sarth, ... Retire with me into a Quaker’s-meeting. .... 
What is the stillness of the desert, compared with this 
place? what the uncommunicating muteness of fishes? 
». « Bilence is multiplied and rendered more intense by 
qumbers and by sympathy. , She too hath her deeps that 
call unto deeps.” 

In Mr. Moody’s meetings, silent prayer is often very 
effective in fastening, conwiction. , After the founts of 
religious feeling are opened by stirring hymns and per- 
sonal appeal, a season of quietimeditation is immediately 
heeded before the effect. wears off in the bustle and con- 
fusion of a departing multitude. Mr. Moody’s practical 
tind grasping this has led him to use silence as an aid 
to-worsbip. 

“Worship, silent and solitary, in some vast cathedral, 
has often a very strong effect upon the religious feelings, 
ini & person of sensibility, because of thecontrast between 
the silence and the grandeur of the sacred place. Emer- 
son is right in attributing poetic feeling even to a horse- 
jockey ; and somewhere in the connection between the 
poetic and the religious feelings lies part of the secret of 
the Church of Rome’s power. 

” Byron had little reyerence in his nature; but the poetic 
feeling which supplied its place found its richest expan- 
sion amidst grand scenery and stillness. He hints at 
the multitude of fancies which, under these conditions, 
same to him in the line: 

In solitude where we are least alone.” 


- John on Patmos tells that after the seventh seal was 
broken, “ there was silence in heaven for the space of 
halfan hour.” Keble has touched on this in the follow- 
ing verses : 

4 “?T was silence in thy temple, Lord, 

‘ When slowly through the hallowed air 

: The spreading cloud of incense soared, 
Charged with the breath of Israel’s prayer. 


“Twas silence round thy throne on high, 
When the last wondrous seal unclosed, 
And in the portals of the sky 
Thine armies awfully reposed. 


“ And this deep pause that o’er us now 
Is hovering,—comes it not of thee?” 


Palermo, Til. 





A SWITCHMAN’S OUTLOOK. 


; BY WILLIAM HARKER,—SWITCHMAN. 


Have you ever been traveling by rail, very anxious to 
make some important connection, watching the moments 
as they flew, and calculating, if the present rate of speed 
were maintained, that you would barely reach the desired 
point in time? Perhaps, to your dismay, the train came 
te a sudden stand between stations. You asked what was 
the matter, and were told that a journal had run hot and 
Worn out the brass Bearing, and that a new one would 
have to be put in, which would take fifteen minutes. 
Then, in your disappointment, you most likely began to 
Gilate on the wretched system upon which that road was 
tun, But you were in error; there was nothing wrong 
with the system or management, but some individual 
failed to perform his duty. Twenty-four men were true 
to their calling in connection with that train; the twenty- 
fifth was a man with a big oil-can, who should have 
poured the cooling liguid in the oil-box, but failed, with 
the above result. 

One may take a hurried glance at the workings of a 
great and paying railway, employing twenty thousand 
operatives. The services of one man seem neither here nor 
there; but he may come to knoy, by dear-bought ex peri- 
ence, that no one man can neglect his work without loss 
to train, travelers,and road. Here is a dispatcher, guid- 
. ing the movements of trains over a large extent of road. 
Surely there will be disaster if he prove neglectful. 

But here also is a lamplighter, without whose faithful- 
Ness the transit and safety of travelers, as well as the 
success of the road, cannot be attained. And not only 
so, but the work of the dispatcher can only attain its 
highest good according as the lamplighter and all other 
employees are vigilant in the discharge of duty. And 
80 it comes to pass that the reputation and success of 
every road is bound in with every individual employee. 

We begin now to see the Christian’s responsibility, 
Here is a young man leaving home, to commence life in 
the city. Friends spoke to him, the evening before, 
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of the Brother; and the man is 
thoughtful, and for the first time in his life is serious. 
As he views the steep grades of life, and realizes his need 
of One mighty to save, perhaps he is on the point of 
deciding for Christ, when he is met by aChristian who neg- 
lects the opportunity, and fails to do his part in forward- 
ing this train of influence which had. been started across 
this young man’s affections and life; and so the gracious 
work is hiadered, or perhaps ruined, and, if so, that 
Christian has acted the part of a train-wrecker, and is 
guilty of criminal conduct. 

Quite frequently, in our “life upon the line,” we are 
brought sharply and suddenly to realize the awful respon- 
sibility of our calling. A train sweeps over a diamond 
crossing at lightning speed, and is barely clear when 
another rushes past; or we seize a switch, with nervous 
grasp and throbbing heart, and place it right, in the face 
of some “ Erie flyer,””—so that “watch ye” must ever be 
the orders of the day. 

“Yours must be a very responsible, position,” said a 
traveler to a switchman, who had charge of the switches 
at a junction where five lines converge. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ but it is as nothing compared 
to yours as a Christian.” 

A railroad manager may sit late and rise early, and 
bring out excellent system and splendid rules for the 
government of his road. But that is only the frame; 
the filling in must be done by the individual employee. 
So with the work of any pastor, church, convention, 
or teachers’-meeting; liberal things may be devised, and 
the best of resolutions adopted, but the work itself re- 
mains still untouched, and, if done at all, must be done 
by the units, individually. 

Seeing, then, that every word and action of the Chris- 
tian has an eternal significance, what manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy living and burning zeal for 
our common Master? Seeing also there are trains in 
the life and heart of every man we meet, let us do our 
part to forward them to the great terminus,—our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Allandale, Ontario, Can. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOLLYHOCK DOLLS. 
BY DOROTHY DEANE, 


Rosy skipped out through the north bedroom door into 
the garden. It was grandma’s garden, and full of dear, 
old-fashioned flowers, pinks and poppies, bachelors’ but- 
tons, marigolds, snapdragons, and rows of stately white 
lilies that made the whole garden sweet. Rosy thought 
the lilies must be the angel-flowers, they were so tall 
and white, and seemed so pure; she always stepped softly 
when she passed them, i 

But down along the west wall grew the hollyhocks, 
just the dearest flowers in the whole garden. They 
always bent and nodded to Rosy when she came near; 
and then the dollies, the splendid dollies that grew there! 
Did you know that dollies grew on hollyhocks? Well, 
they do. There were dollies in red, and yellow, and 
pink, dollies in pure white; and some wore ever and ever 
so many skirts, as if they were all ready for a party. . They 
all had little green waists, and overskirts trimmed all 
around with points. It’s true theyshadn’t much of any 
heads to speak of, and not much room for brains; but 
Rosy fastened on cunning little hats made out of daisy 
blossoms, and nobody was the wiser. 

Rosy had a play-house under the early apple-tree, 
where it was always shady and sweet and cool in the 
morning. There was a cupboard made out of barrel 
staves, one atop of the other, with stones at each end to 
hold them apart. Here she and the dolls kept all their 
beautiful bits of broken china; some of it, with blue posies 
on it, had belonged to great-great-grandma when she 
first went to keeping house, years and years ago. 

The best thing about the hollyhock dolls was that she 
could have a whole row of new ones every morning, and 
they had new dresses every day. 

One day Uncle Harry drove out from the city and 
stayed all night at grandma’s, Rosy saw him coming, 
and ran to meet him with a dolly held fast in each hand. 

“Hello!” said Uncle Harry, when he had kissed her 
on both cheeks, ‘‘ what’s all this?” 

** It’s Angelina and Hannah,” said Rosy, “ my holly- 
hock dollies, Angelina fe!l intoa pail of water, but she’s 
getting better.” 

“Whew!” whistled Uncle Harry. 





about Jesus, the Saviour, friend, and guardian: In the 
morning, the mother urged her boy to seek the counsel 





That night while grandma was busy washing the tea 
things, and grandpa was doing the chores, Rosy and 


Unele Harry hada: 





fit talk together, sitting in the 
south doorway. Uncle Harry had to be told ail about 
the hollyhock dollies, and how she tried to be mother 
to them. 

“ But there’s so many!” she said, soberly, “I can’t 
be mother to all of them, and so they have to go without, 
Just think; Uncle Harry!” 

Unele Harry knew, and he put his arm quickly about 
the little human flower that had been motherless for two 
long years of its little life. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, cheerily, “when there’s just 
lots of little girls where I came from who would be so 
glad to adopt them. They never have the least little 
posy nora bit of green grass. I see them,.every morn- 
ing in the street selling papers; they have ugly little 
shawls tied over their heads, and their hands and faces. 
are dirty, and sometimes they are crying.” 

“Oh!” said Rosy, with a long breath, “I should like 
to send them some‘of my dollies, Uncle Harry.” 

“How would it do to take them yourself?” said 
Uncle Harry, ‘“ I know a youngster named Frank who 
asked me very particularly .to bring Cousin Rosy back 
with me to-morrow morning. Would you like to go?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Rosy, “if grandma will let me.” 

“T guess I can fix that,” said Uncle Harry, And, sure 
enough, next morning, when the shiny buggy was brought 
round to the door, there was Rosy, all ready and waiting, 
looking just like her namesake in her fresh pink dress. 
In a big pasteboard box she had a whole dozen of: the 
biggest and brightest dollies the hollyhocks yielded, all 
laid on a bed of green grass, ready for their long ride. 

After they had said good-by to grandma, Rosy and 
Unele Harry drove away down the country road, The 
dew was sparkling on the grass, and birds were singing 
in the blossoming meadows; but, by and by, they left 
them all behind, and came to the city and its busy streets, 

It was along Wabash Avenue, by the Weldon Hotel, 
that they saw the first little woman standing with her 
bunch of papers. 

“There!” said Uncle Harry, and drew up to the curb- 
stone. 

The little woman ran out, flourishing her papers, while 
Rosy took out a gorgeous red dolly with a pretty white 
daisy hat, and held it up timidly. 

“ Here’s a dolly for you,” she said. 

- The''little woman in the ragged shawl tucked ae 
papers under her arm, and took the wonderful little be- 
ing in both her grimy hands, 

“ Here’s another,” said Rosy, taking out one in a ruf* 
fled petticoat. 

The little woman danced up and down with her we 
brown feet. ' 

“Hi, hi! Come’ere!” she cried, and around the corner 
came running two other little women in ragged shawls, 
with bunches of papers under their arms. 

“ Here’s a girl as has got flowere,” said the first little 
woman, holding hers tight. 

“They’re dollies,” said Rosy.: “You must be mother 
to them. I had more than I could take care of.” 

The dirty little faces watched eagerly while she chose 
out yellow and pink and white ones, and, last of all, a 
bright crimson; and then they stood and watched while 
Uncle Harry drove away down the street. 

The rest of the dollies found mothers here and there, 
and the last of all went to a crippled newsboy in a cart, 
and it made him happy ail day long. 

Uncle Harry went to grandma’s often during that long 
summer, and Rosy went back and forth with him ever 
so many times, for Aunty Bell loved “‘ Rosy Sunshine” 
dearly. 

So it came to pass that the little wild brown women in 
the ragged shawls learned to watch for a certain shiny 
buggy that came spinning down the street with a tall, 
kind-faced man and a wee rosy-cheeked maiden in it, 
and they never failed to find a bit of country beauty and 
sweetness dropped into their barren lives. Sometimes 
only a little bunch of garden flowers, or juicy, plump- 
cheeked apples or luscious pears; sometimes a little box 
of grandma’s splendid bread-and-butter and cookies and 
gingerbread. 

If you happen along some morning, just at the right 
time, you will see the shiny buggy in front of the Wel- 
don Hotel, and a half-dozen eager little brown women 
gathered about it, while a bright-eyed little lady in a 
pink dress drops sunshine and happiness into their out- 
stretched hands, 

The world is full of men and women whose hands are 
empty and whose ways are dark.~ Ognnot we each, as 
we pass through the blossoming meadows, gather some 
little flower to brighten their sorrowful lives? 





Chicago, Jil. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 


1. July 5,—The Word Made Flesh. 


HELPS. 


John 1 : 1-18 





2. July 12.—Christ’s First Disciples. 





3, July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle 


eovene’ John 3 : 1-17 





4. July 26.—Christ and Ni 
5, August 2,—Christ at Jacob’s Well 


John 4 : 5-26 





6. August 9.—Christ’s Authority 


7. August 16.—The Five Thousand Fed 
8. August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life...............0.c-ssseee y+ John 6 : 26-40 
9. August 30.—Christ at the Feast 
10, September 6.—The True Children of God 
li, September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man.... 
12. September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd 


18. September 27.—Review ; or, Tem 


Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 


John 5 : 17-30 
John 6 : 1-14 








... John 7 : 31-44 
John 8 : 31-47 





pacbssequevecnsscocteduilel John 10: 1-16 
perance Lesson, Proy. 4: 13-19; or, 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 30, 1891. 
TitLe: CHRIST AT THE FEAST. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 7 : 31-44. Me 
COMMON VERSION. 

$1 And many of the people be- 
lieved on him, and said, When 
Christ cometh, will he do more 
miracles than these which this 
man hath done? 

$2 ¢ The Phir’i-sees heard that 
the people murmured such things 
concerning him; and the Phar’'i- 
sees and the chief priests sent offi- 
cers to take him. 

38 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Yet a little while am I with you, 
and then I go unto him that sent 
me. 

84 Ye shall seek me, and shall 
not find me: and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come. 

85 Then said the Jews among 
themselves, Whither will he go, 
that we shall not find him? will 
he go unto the dispersed among 
the Gén‘tiles, and teach the Gén’- 
tiles? 

36 What manner of saying is this 
that he said, Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me: and where Iam, 
thither ye cannot come? , 

87In the last day, that great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink. 

38 He that believeth on me, as 
the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. 

39 (But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on 
him should receive : for the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given; because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.) 

40 ¢ Many of the people there- 
fore, when they heard this saying, 
said, Of atruth this is the Prophet. 

41 Others said, This is the Christ. 
But some said, Shall Christ come 
out of Gal’i-lee? 

42 Hath not the Scripture said, 
That Christ cometh of the seed of 
Da’vid, and out of the town of 
Béthle-hem, where David was? 

43 Sothere was a division among 
the people because of him. 

44 And some of them would 
have taken him; but no man laid 


mory verses: 31-33.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


31 But of the multitude many be- 
lieved on him; and they said, 
When the Christ shall eome, 
will he do more signs than 
those which this man hath 

32 done? The Pharisees heard the 
multitude murmuring these 
things concerning him; and 
the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees sent officers to take him. 

33 Jesus therefore said, Yet a little 
while am I with you, and I go 

34 unto him that sent me. Ye 
shall seek me, and shall not 
find me: and where I am, ye 

35 cannot come. The Jews there- 
fore said among themselves, 
Whither will this man go that 
we shall not find him? will he 
go unto the Dispersion ' among 
the Greeks, and teach the 

36 Greeks? What is this word 
that he said, Ye shall seek me, 
and shall not find me: and 
where I am, ye cannot come? 

87 Nowonthelastday, the great 
day of the feast, Jesusstood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and 

88 drink. He that believeth on 
me, as the scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers 

39 of living water. But thisspake 
he of the Spirit, which they 
that believed on him were to 
receive: *for the Spirit was 
not yet given; because Jesus 

40 was not yet glorified. Some of 
the multitude therefore, when 
they heard these words, said, 
This is of a truth the prophet. 

41 Others said, This is the Christ. 
But some said, What, doth the 
Christ come out of Galilee? 

42 Hath not the scripture said that 
the Christ cometh of the seed 
of David, and from Bethlehem, 
the village where David was? 

43 So there arose a division in the 

44 multitude because ofhim. And 
some of them would have taken 
him; but no man laid hands 
on him. 


‘ 





hands on him. 





1Gr. of. *Some ancient authorities read for the Holy Spirit was not yet 


given. 


The American Revisers would substitute “from within him” for “ out 
of his belly” in verse 38, with marginal reading,—Ur. out of his belly. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


GoxipeNn Text FoR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 


ye might believe that Jesus is 
that believing ye might have life 


Lxsson Topic: 


Lesson Ourume:{ 


and drink.—John 7 : 37. 





Dairy Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Jobn 7: 31-44. The Son man’s drink. 


T.—John 7: 1-13. Going to 


W.—John 7: 14-30. Jesus arrives at the feast. 
T.—Exod, 17:1-7. Water in the wilderness. 
F.—Num. 20:1-11. Water in the wilderness. 
§.—John 6 : 53-71. Drinking the blood. 

The water of life. 


$.—Rey, 22 : 1-17, 


through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


The Son Man’s Drink. 


1. Rejected by the Wicked, vs. 31-36. 
2. Needed by the Perishing, vs. 37-39. 
3. Vindicated by the Scriptures, vs. 40-44. 


Gotpen Text: Jf any man thirst, let him come unto me, 


Jesus the Son of God. 


the Christ, the Son of God ; and 


the feast. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
. I, REJECTED BY THE WICKED. 


|. His Authority Recognized ; 
When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs? (31.) 


And all the multitudes were amazed (Matt. 12 : 28). 
God be with him (John 8 : 2). 


No man can do these signs, . . . except 
Believe me for the very works’ sake (John 14 : 11). 
Jesus... approved of unto you by mighty works (Acts 2 : 22). 


Ul. His Destruction Sought : 
The chief priests . . . sent officers to take him (32). 
ber 1 — priests... sought how they might destroy him (Mark 


He va to destroy him (Luke 19 : 47). 
The wpenad vy om sought to ay hands on him (Luke 20 : 19). 
They sought therefore to take him (John 7 : 30), 

i. His Sayings Criticised : 

What is this word that he said? (36.) 

How sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? (John 8 : 33.) 

There arose a div . because of these words (John 10 : 19). 

What is tiris that he saith, A little while? (John 16 : 

Him that hath endured such gainsaying of sinners ined. 12; 3), 

1, “Will he do more signs than... this man hath done?” (1) 
What Messiah should do; (2) What Jesus did do. —(1) Just ex- 
PE ey of Messiah; (2) ‘Clear ng ary of Jesus. 

7 _ a little while ny I with you.” G) Viper ie presence; (2) 
Fg vom be de 1) ba litte while of bodl ly presence ; 

Me he lon eof bodl y al 

“What is this et that he ar (1) Christ’s clear teachings ; 

(2) Man’s dull perceptions.—(1) The Lord’s lessons; (2) The 

pupils’ questions. 


Il. NEEDED BY THE PERISHING. 
|. Thirst Quenched ; 


If any man thirst, let him come wnto me, and drink (37). 


The congregation drank, and their cattle (Num. 20: 11). 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. God (Pua. 42 ; 2). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye ( 

They all drank of a spiritual rock, .. Christ a bor. 10: 


ll. Helpfulness imparted : 
Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water (38). 


Wisdom is as a flowing brook (Prov. 18 : 4). 
When once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren (Luke 


The principal men . 


4). 


: 82). 
We are God's fellow-workers (1 Cor. 3 : 9 
I - one all things to all men, that 
+ 22). 


ill, The Spirit Received : 


The Spirit, which they ... were to receive (39). 

I will pour my spirit upon thy seed (Isa. 44 : 3). 

I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28), 

Receive ye the oe J Ghost (John 20 : 22). 

They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4), 

1. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.”’ (1) A 
revailing need ; (2) A gracious provision.—(1) Necessity; (2) 
rovision ; (3) Proffer.—(1) Human thirst; (2) Divine supp y. 

2. “Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” (1) Living 

fener received ; (2) Living water possessed ; (3) Living water 


imparted. 
3. this spake he of the Spirit.” (1) The divine Comforter ; (2) 
The believer’s possession ; (3) The world’s hope. 


r may... save some (1 Cor. 


III. VINDICATED BY THE SCRIPTURES, 


i. The Prophet Foretold ; 
This is of a truth the prophet (40). 


God will raise up unto thee a popes (Deut. 18 : 15). 
Art thou the prophet? (John 1 : 21.) 

This is of a truth the ones Joni 6 : 14). 

Moses, which said, ... A prophet shall God raise up (Acts 7 : 37). 


ii. The Messiah Foretold : 
This is the Christ (41). 


The Lorp, and. .. his anointed (Psa, 2 : 2). 

And after .. . shall the anointed yy be cut off (Dan, 9 : 26). 

The Lorp hath anointed me (Isa. 61 : 1). 

I know that Messiah cometh {which is called Christ) (John 4 ; 25). 


lil. The Ancestry Foretold : 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem (42). 


Of the fruit of thy body will I set te thy throne (Psa. 132 : 11), 
Upon the throne of David (Isa. 9 : 7). 

There shall come forth a shoot out . . . of Jesse (Isa. 11 : 1). 

Out of thee shall one come forth . . . to be ruler (Mic. 5 : 2). 


i. “This is of a fruth the prophet. " (1) The Lord’s wonderfui 
work; (2) The observer’s just conclusion.—(1) Foreshadowings 
.% Script ure; (2) Realizations of fact. 

“his is the Christ.” (1) The Anointed One foretold ; (2) The 
» pre hecies fulfilled; (3) The identity established. 
There arose a division in the multitude because of him.” (1) 
® pivided in form ; (2) Divided in fact ; (3) Divided forever. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF WATER. 


Salvation (Isa. 12:3; 55:1; John 4:14; Rey. 22: 

Graces of the Spirit (Isa. 41:17,18; 44 
38, 39). 

Divine consolation (Psa. 23 : 2 ; 46:4; Isa. 8: 6). 

Words of wisdom (Prov. 10 : 11; 18: 4; 20: 5). 

Prevalent godliness (Isa. 11 : 9 ; Hab. 2 : 14). 

The career of evil men (Job 24 : 17, 18; Psa. 58 : 7). 


17). 


3; Ezek. 36:25; John7 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The discourse at Capernaum led 
to dissatisfaction, and finally to a general defection of the 
followers of Jesus. The twelve, with Peter as spokesman, 
maintained their fidelity. After this, our Lord met with 
more and more opposition in Galilee. He withdrew to the 
bordersof Tyre and Sidon, and returned, by a circuitous route, to 
Decapolis. The four thousand were fed on the eastern side 
of the lake. Crossing to Galilee, fresh opposition meets him, 
and he recrosses the lake toward Bethsaida Julias, proceeding 
northward to Cesarea Philippi, where Peter made his con- 
fession. The transfiguration follows (probably on Mt. Her- 
mon). On the return to Galilee, another prediction of the 
passion is made. It is probable that the visit to Jerusalem, 
at the feast of tabernacles, occurred not long after. 

There is, however, difference of opinion as to the closing 
events in Galilee. The most natural view is that our Lord 
returned to Galilee after this feast, and that the journey 





, posed to be connected with the priestly drawing of water, If 






The events immediately preceding the lesson are: The ex- 
pression of unbelief by our Lord’s brethren; his subsequent 
private journey to Jerusalem ; the inquiries for him among 
the Jews; his public teaching and the hostility thereby 
awakened ; the questioning among the Jews; and our Lord’s 
response in the temple, with which the lesson is connected. 

Priace.—At Jerusalem, in the temple, probably in one of 
the extensiye porches. The latter part of the lesson is sup- 




















































































































so, the place was within sight of the ceremonial taking place | i. 
in the court of the priests. a 
Time.—In October, A. U. C. 782; that is, A. D. 29. Ac 
cording to Andrews, the feast of téberenclds extended that 
year from the 11th to the 18th of October. The first part of 
the lesson may be placed in the latter half of the week (v. 14), 
and the last part on the last day (v. 37). It is disputed 
whether this day was the seventh or eighth. 

Persons.—Our Lord, the listening multitude, the chief 
priests and Pharisees, the officers sent to take Jesus, There 
seems to be a distinction made between the multitude and 
the Jews in this part of John’s narrative. 

IncrpENTs.—Many of the multitude believe on Jesus as 
the Messiah, on account of the signs he did; the Pharisees, 
noticing this, send officers to take him; Jesus predicts his 
departure to the Father, but the Jews misunderstand him, 
thinking he purposed to go among the Gentiles. On the last 
day of the feast, probably in connection with the solemn cere- 
monial of the feast, our Lord predicts the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit; some of the multitude believe, bat others object, 
because the Christ was to come, not from Galilee, but from 
Bethlehem. In this division of opinion, no one laid hands aa 
on him, 

There is no parallel passage. 


. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 31.—But of the multitude many believed on him ; and 
they said, When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs than 
those which this man hath done: The multitude is here spoken 
of in an emphatic contrast with the Pharisees, Many among 
the multitude were led by the evidence which the miracles, ; 
which they had seen and heard of, gave them to believe that 
Jesus was indeed the Messiah. They were ready to express 
their belief, and to press the reasons for it as against those 
who were unbelieving. They asked with confidence whether 
the proofs were not sufficient. Their question carries with 
it, in the original, the suggestion of the answer which must 
be made. The Christ cannot be expected, can he, to do more 
signs than this man hath done? 

Verse 32.—The Pharisees heard the multitude murmuring 
these things concerning him ; and the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees sent officers to take him.—The Pharisees: The reference is 
to leading men of this party who were enemies of Jesus, and 
who may have been, some of them at least, among the rulers, 
“The chief priests and the Pharisees,” as the term is here 
employed, is a phrase designating the sanhedrin. Under the 
influence of the Pharisees, the official body determined to 
take immediate and positive action. The attitude of the 
many from among the multitude is such that this action is 
deemed necessary. Before this, “they sought to take him ;” 
but “no man laid his hand on him” (v, 30). But now they 
felt that something more decisive must be done. The move- 
ment of the mind of the Jewish rulers, and the slow and steady 
progress of their designs against him, are set forth in thig 
Gospel with a vividness and naturalness which bear witness 
that the writer was himself an observer of the events as they 
occurred, 

Verses 33, 34.—Jesus therefore said, Yet a little while am I 
with you, -and I go unto him that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and 
shill not find me: and where I am, ye cannot come: The word 
“therefore” of verse 33 may, not improbably, be the simple 
transition particle of this Gospel,—almost like “ but,’ or 
“and,” of the other Gospels. It may have a stronger force, 
however, and may indicate that the words of Jesus here, 
which refer to his death, were uttered as the result of his 
understanding the meaning of this action of the rulers: “he 
therefore said,” etc. The words, which bear with them the 
allusion to his approaching death, are apparently intended 
by Jesus as a solemn admonition and warning. The time 
which is rapidly passing on for me is rapidly passing on for 
you also. Ina little while the opportunity for you will no 
longer exist. I shall be where you cannot come to me. It 
becomes you to use the present and to beware of the future. 
— Ye shall seek me: These words seem to refer to a seeking 
for the Messiah, after the death of Jesus, to the end of securing 
the life and blessed experience of hiskingdom. When Jesus 
says here, “ Ye shall seek me,” he means, apparently, seek 
him whom you will find only in me; that is, the Messiah. 
You will not find the object of your seeking; for I shall be 
where you cannot come. I shall be with him who sent me, 
to whom I am now going after a little time. 

Verses 35, 36 —Th Jews therefore said among themselves, 
Whither will this man go that we shall not find him? will he go 
































mentioned in Luke 9 ; 51 is the final departure from Galilee. 








unto the Dispersion among the Greeks, and teach the. Greeks? 

















































































































































What és this word that he said, Ye shall seek m+, and shall not 
find me: and where I am, ye cannot come?—Said among them- 
selves: This expression indicates a questioning which they 
had uttered privately,—confined, says Meyer, to one party, to 
the exclusion of the others. There is a contemptuousness in 
the suggestion which they make, “ A fine Messiah, indeed, he 
who, rejected by the Jews, should become the teacher of the 
Gentiles,”—so Godet sets forth their thought.— Will he go: 
The form of expression is equivalent to “he will nof; will he?” 
or, it is not possible,—is it?—that such is his intention,—as if 
the supposition, which is the only one that the case suggests, 
could hardly be accepted,—The Dispersion: That is, to the 
Jews who were scattered among the heathen nations, outside 
of Palestine, The suggestion is that, having failed in Pales- 
tine, he may perhaps be thinking of going to the Jews living 
elsewhere, and, starting from them, of teaching the Gentile 
people among whom they were living, thus gaining recogni- 
tion and support from others than his own countrymen. But 
how could one claiming to have the Messianicoffice take such 
a course as this? Unable, as they found themselves to be, 
to believe this only explanation of his words, and rejecting 
it even while they were scornfully suggesting it, they gave 
expression to their incapacity to understand what his mean- 
ing could be. How could he go away so as to be beyond 
their power of finding him, if they should seek after him? 

” This last question, as well as the preceding one, had an ele- 
ment of scorn in it, They could not endure his exalted 
claims for himself. 

Verse 37.—Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink: The day here alluded to was the day following 
the seven days which, according to the provisions of the 
Mosaic law, were assigned to the feast of tabernacles, This 
following day, the eighth, was, however, counted with the 
seven, It was a day on which, as we see in Numbers 29; 35, 
there was a solemn assembly, and, as the close of the feasts of 
the year, it had a peculiar sacredness, The people left their 
booths or tents on this day, and went in procession to the 
temple, preparatory to returning to their homes after the fes- 
tival. The narrative evidently has a new starting-point at 
this place, though there is a connection in the general thought 
and movement with what goes before. The suggestion of the 
words which Jesus used may, not improbably, have had its 
source in the experience of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
when they quenched their thirst with the water which came 
forth from the rock. 

Verses 38, 39.—He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. But this 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to 
receive: for the Spirit was not yet given ; because Jesus was not 
yet glorified: The words “he that believeth on me” are 
closely related to the closing words of the preceding verse, 
“let him come unto me, and drink.” The coming to Jesus to 
drink of the living water is accomplished through believing. 
—As the scripture hath said ; We do not find the precise words 

. here used in any single passage in the Old Testament, but 
comparison may be made with such passages as Isaiah 44: 3 
55:1; Exodus 17:6; Numbers 20 ; 11.—Out of his belly shall 
flow: The thought is that that which the believer receives 
from and through Christ does not remain within him, as for 
himself alone, but becomes an outflowing life-force for others. 
The fountain springs up within the man himself unto eternal 
life, and it pours forth its waters from him also to other men 
around him. The word “rivers” evidently expresses the 
idea of abundance. Verse 39 is an explanatory word of the 
apostle, and is written as from the standpoint of a time after 
the giving of the Spirit. The words thus seem to correspond, 
in one view of them, to such passages as John 2: 22. The 
closing part of the verse sets forth the order of the Divine 
plan. The day of Pentecost followed the ascension, The 
coming of the Spirit was to take place, in the movement of 

- the plan, after the glorification of the Son. 

. Verses 40-42.—Some of the multitude therefore, when they heard 
these words, said, This is of a truth the prophet. Others said, 
This is the Christ. But some said, What, doth the Christ come 
outof Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village where David 
was? At the close of his narrative of what Jesus said to the 
people, John gives the impression which was produced upon 
the minds of the hearers. The prophet: That is, the one 
mentioned in Deuteronomy 18: 15, who is here distinguished 
from the Christ. We may compare John 1:21. In John 

6: 14 the thought seems to be of the Christ himself, or of the 
prophet as being, at least by possibility, the Christ. The 
party among the multitude who doubied presented the objec- 
tion that Jesus did not have the right origin to be the Mes- 
siah. The Messiah was to be from Bethlehem of Judea, 
while Jesus was from Galilee. The writer does not here 
state his own view as to the place from which Jesus came, 
but the view which this portion of the multitude had and ex- 


pressed. They had been familiar with him as the prophet | 


from Nazareth of Galilee. 


| 

Verses 43, 44.—So there arose a division in the multitude | 
Because of him, And some of them would have taken him ; but no | 
man laid hands on him : The persons alluded to in the last verse | 





me 








were, of coarse, of the ss alicia made the objection men- 
tioned in verse 42, Some of this party were ready to proceed 
at once to violent measures, so far as their feeling was. con- 
cerned. But they were restrained by the consciousness that 
it was not yet the time to act thus with safety. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The feast of tabernacles was the great harvest festival, 
when the fruits of the year of every kimdhad been gathered, 
and the population were free to assemble for common thanks- 
giving to the Almighty. It lasted seven days, but the eighth, 
on which it closed by a solemn service in the temple, was 
cuunted part of it, and honored as an especially holy sabbath, 
—a “great” or “high” day, like the sabbath which began 
on the evening of the Friday on which our Lord was cruci- 
fied (John 19: 31). The supplications and sacrifices of the 
seven days were regarded by the Jews, as Lightfoot tells us, 
from the rabbis, not so much for themselves as for the nations 
of the world; but the solemnities of the eighth day were 
wholly in their own behalf, and hence it came to be looked 
upon as “a feast, in itself,” with special sacrifices and special 
psalms,’ and distinctive rites and usages.? 

The whole week was full of excitement, the great altar 
smoking with whole burnt-offerings of oxen, rams, and lambs, 
besides the solemnities of the morning and evening sacrifice, the 
Sabbath sacrifices, and countiess private yeluntary sacrifices and 
offerings of all kinds. Every available spot inside Jerusalem, 
and in the hollows and on the slopes round it, which, by a 
legal fiction, were counted holy ground, was covered with 
huts, or tabernacles, of wattled or interplaited twigs, set 
off by branches of trees, fronds of palms, and all kinds 
of ornamental greenery, these frail structures serving as 
homes to the rejoicing multitudes through the week, and 
recalling the time when the nation lived only in tents, on 
the way to the promised land, which God in the end had 
given them. 

Jesus had come up to the great festivity, to take advantage 
of the opportunities it offered for reaching the multitude 
from all parts; but the hostility shown him at his last visit, 
when he had healed the poor man at the pool of Bethesda on 
the Sabbath, was still active, and was soon to show itself. 
The authorities would fain have seized him, but his popularity 
was too great for any but secret-action, To their mortifica- 
tion, however, they soon noticed that, though it was known 
that they were against him, “many believed on him,” not 
only as a prophet or as a rabbi, specially commissioned by 
God, but as the Messiah. 

Large numbers of Galileans were always at the feast, and 
the fame of his numerous miracles in the North, as well 
as that of his cure of the impotent man, in Jerusalem, must 
have been widely known, Thinking.of all these, not a few 
began to ask whether “the Christ” would do “ more signs 
than this man has done?” and concluded that, as this could 
not be expected, he must himself be the long-expected one. 
Members of the Pharisee party, constantly on the watch 
against him, having heard men speaking in this way, in- 
stantly reported it-to the authorities, represented by the chief 
priests and Pharisee elders; and these forthwith gave orders 
to arrest him as soon as it could be done safely. 

Their officers, however, though they came to where he was 
teaching in the temple courts, dared not, for the time, take 
him; but their presence gave Jesus occasion for showing 
that he knew what was afoot. “ Yet a little while,” said he, 
“am I with you, my brethren, and then I go to him that 
sent me. The officers seek me now, that I may die; but then 
you, my people, will seek me to be your Messiah, but you 
will not find me, and where I am ye cannot come.” He 
spoke, no doubt, of the awful judgments that would follow 
their rejecting him, when they would see Jerusalem. com- 
passed by armies, and sigh after him whom now they had 
refused to receive, “desiring to see even one of the days of 
the Son of man,” but in vain. Then he would have entered 
into his glory, and would have sat down on the right hand of 
God, in the heavens, so that they at least who had despised 
him while on earth could not come to him there. 

His words, vague and mysterious, excited fresh disputes. 
Those who opposed him were at a loss to know what he 
meant. “ Whither,” said they to one another, “ will he go, 
that we shall not find him? Will he gotothe Jews in foreign 
lands, the Dispersion, and teach the heathen Greeks?” His 
language had shown such a wide charity—as when he spoke 
of taking the vineyard from the wicked husbandmen and 
giving it to others, and of men coming from east, west, nerth, 





and south into the kingdom of God, while the children of the 
kingdom were shut out ; he had been so generous in bis sym- 
| pathies in mingling even with poor creatures whom the 
| rabbis pronounced accursed, and he had shown such an un- 


| 


| Jewish freedom as to the rabbinical laws of hand-washing, 
fasting, the sabbath, and much else—that it seemed quite 


1 Psalms 118-118 (the “ Hallel"’). See Lightfoot’s Hore Heb., III,, 821, 
2 Meyer's Komment., 266. 
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possible he would ‘eave the country, and turn to the Gentiles, 

as indeed his apostles, in after times, did, seeking from them 
the friendly support denied him by their own people. East- 
ern religions, and especially the Jewish, at that time excited 
much interest among the Western nations; and Jesus might 
well hope for that sympathy and success among them which 
had been wanting at home. But this idea, after all, was not 
satisfactory, and they ended, as they had begun, by confessing 
that they did not understand him. 

The last or eighth day of the feast had at last come, and 
once more Jesus pressed on all his gracious message. It has 
been thought that his words took their color from the custom 
on that day, as on each of the other days of the feast, for a 
priest to bring up the water for the daily libations, at the 
time of the morning sacrifice, in a goltlen ewer holding a 
fraction over twu pints, from the spring of Siloah, and to 
pour it, as also some wine, at the west side of the altar, into 
two bowls, through holes pierced in the bottom of which it 
ran out on the altar, amidst loud chanting and music. 

Alluding possibly to this custom, though his words refer 
to drinking, and not to pouring out, Jesus stood up, instead 
of sitting as he usually did in teaching, and cried with aloud 
voice to the throngs around, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink,” explaining his meaning by adding, 
“ He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of 
his body shall flow rivers of living waters.” There is no text 
which gives these words, but they express the spirit of the 
Scriptures. From him, he tells them, shall go forth, to those 
who believe, a heavenly influence, which, as he said to the 
Samaritan woman, would be in hem a well of water spring- 
ing up unto eternal life. 

St. John adds that he said this of the Spirit which they 
that believed were to receive. When poured out on them, 
as it was on the apostles at Pentecost, it would be no “foun- 
tain sealed,” for themselves individually, but would stream 
forth from their lips and in their lives for the good of all 
around them. But this gift of the Spirit was only to be sent 
when Christ had entered into his glory. 

Hearing these words, some were convinced he was indeed 
the Messiah, but others would not admit this. “He is the 
prophet who is to come before the Messiah,” said this one; 
“ He can’t be the Christ,” said another; “the Christ must 
be a descendant of David, born in Bethlehem,”—for his 
descent and place of birth was not known tothem. As usual, 
the dispute grew hot. Some would fain have seized him, but 
there were too many on his side, and thus, for the time, no 
man laid hands on him. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“THAT ROCK WAS CHRIST.” 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This seventh chapter carries us into the midst of the glad 
stir in Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, and vividly 
reproduces the contending opinions and feelings about Jesus, 
There were three parties,—the “ multitude,” or the crowds of 
pilgrims, who were favorably disposed to him, but wavering 
and easily swayed backwards and forwards as crowds are; the 
“ Jews,” the section who clung to carnal Messianic hopes, and . 
could not but be against such a Messiah as Jesus; and the 
official class, divided into Pharisees and chief priests, the 
latter being mostly Sadducees, and violently antagonistic to 
the former, but one with them in hatred of Jesus. The 
chapter rings with the Babel of these discordant voices, Our 
lesson begins in the midst of the clamor, and may be consid- 
ered with reference to the two sayings of our Lord which it 
contains. 

1. We note then, first, his prophecy of departure, with its 
occasion and result (vs. 31-36). The calm boldness of our 
Lord’s teaching in the temple, and the silence of ‘the rulers, 
had impressed both the floating population of pilgrims and 
some of the residents in Jerusalem ; byt the latter had been 
alienated by his further declarations, while many of the 
former had been drawn to him with a fuller faith thereby. 
Mark the “believed on him” in verse 31, which expresses 
reliance, and not mere credence. This faith was real, though 
imperfect, as baing founded on “signs.” It was not bold 
enough nor perhaps certain enough to affirm, but only to 
whisper a question. 

But those who have reached the point of asking what more 
the Christ could do than this man does, are not far from 
answering their own question with a full confession, The 
action of the rulers was precipitated by reports of these 
“murmurings ;” for any spark might set the excited crowds 
in ablaze, It was humiliating for Jewish officials to have 
to stifle the national hope in which the Pharisees, at all 
events, shared; but that was the price they had to pay for 
place and power under Kome. The decision to arrest Jesns 
marked a new stage in the conflict of divine love with unbe- 
lief, and John is careful to note its occasion in the people’s 
ominous question, and its result in our Lord’s saying. 

That saying was apparently spoken in public, in the hear- 
ing of his would-be captors. If we try to realize the circum. 
stances, the ‘ew calm words become majestic and pathetic. 





We note their recognition that this was the beginning of the 
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end, a further stage in the struggle. 

but about six months, and this abortive attempt was like a 
signal-gun which opens a battle. ‘But Christ’s consciousness 
that the term of his continuance depends on Another than 
them is equally audible in the words. He knows that what- 
ever the rulers may attempt, he will be with them still, and 
that when he leaves them, it will be his own act. His 
“hour” will tick out all its minutes before it strikes, 
He will not leave off nor be dragged from his work till 
it is done. The completion of his message is guaranteed 
to himself, and assured to men by the thought of “him that 
sent” him, - 

How eloquent of a unique relation to life and death and 
the fature life is that alm word, “I go”—not I am driven; 
for men and death are impotent against him, unless he wills 
to die—“to him that sent me” as a faithful messenger with 
an accomplished errand, returning to, not entering for the 
first time, the land beyond! -It is no human consciousness 
merely that fronted the excited crowd and intending captors 
with such words. They open a glimpse into the Divine 
depths of his spirit. 

But even in that hour of peril he thinks less of himself 
than of men, and turns to these listeners with almost a wail 
of sad forecast, through which the tone of beseeching is heard. 
The incarnate wisdom laments even while he foretells, as 
did the personified Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs, ‘They 
shall seek me diligently, but they shall not find me.” The 
sad prophecy does not refer to penitence, but to the vain long- 
ings and futile seekings which have been that strange nation’s 
bitter food ever since. The whole tragedy of its history is 
condensed into a sentence. Like all prophetic threatenings, 
it Was said that it might not have to be experienced, and 
mercy shaped his lips to stern speech. 

Why would their seeking be vain? Because they had not 
the conditions needful for that place and state of communion 
with the Father, whither he was going, and to which he only 
can lead any of us. Earthly-mindedness shuts us out from 
heaven and from finding Christ here, If we are to be with 
him there, we must have sought him here, with that true 
desire and seeking which ever finds. Mark that he “is,” 
even when on earth, where he goes when he leaves earth. 
Mark, too, the tone of invitation to make the best use of the 
“little while.” Conscious security till his work is done, 
prophetic warning and loving call to present faith, are all 
contained in these words. 

The gross misunderstanding of them comes from the deaf- 
ness of prejudice and hate, which left unnoticed the plain 
declaration “to him that sent me,” in order to point a gibe 
at a Messiah who, when found out as an impostor at home, 
would carry his foolish “teaching” to the Gentiles. John is 
fond of recording sayings of enemies which tke irony of provi- 
dence fulfilled. Like Caiaphas, these scoffers were wiser than, 
they knew, arid their taunt shadowed the actual course of the 
gospel. “Seeing ye condemn yourselves as unworthy of 
eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 

2. We have, secondly, the great call on the great day of 
the feast. The promise to the Samaritan woman is repeated 
and expanded in the temple-court. The well-known cere- 
monial of the water-drawing on the seven days of ‘the feast 
naturally suggested it; and if, as seems probable, that rite 
was omitted on the last day, its very omission made Christ’e 
words the more emphatic. They point, however, to the his- 
torical fact commemorated by the rite, and not only to the 
rite itself; namely, to the miracle in the desert, when the 
thirsty crowds saw the precious stream pouring from the rock. 
So here, again, Jesus lays his hand on the great facts and 
thoughts of the old order, and claims to be that which they 
shadowed. This Gospel of John, which we are sometimes 
told is anti-Jewish, is really saturated with reminiscences of 
the earlier revelation; and in it Jesns claims to be the true 
temple, the reality of what the serpent typified, the real 
manna, the water-yielding rock, the pillar of cloud and fire, 
and the true paschal Jamb. 

The general idea contained in the emblem here needs no 
elucidation. Whatever thirst or longing desire {1s felt by 
man, Jesus will satisfy it. We stand awed as well as at- 
tracted by the majestic and unconditional universality of the 
promise, Who is this who fronts the whole race of men with 
open arms of invitation and calm confidence in his sufficiency 
for all the wants of every man? What majestic assurance in 
that “me”! What wide-stretching, deep-reaching,’ indi- 
vidualizing mercy of invitation in that “any man”! What 
universal invitation and divine simplicity of conditions in 
that “let him come”! What wealth of promise that no 
coming can be vain, in that collocation “let him come... 
and drink”! Coming is believing; believing is sure to 
bring partaking; partaking is sure to still all painful desire. 
And all this blessedness is offered to every man down the 
ages and through the world; for every man thirsts, and may 
therefore come. ‘ 

Nor does the gift stop with the satisfaction of the comer’s 
own needs He becomes a fountain for the slaking of others’ 
thirst. NoteChrist’sown explanation of “coming,” as synony- 
mons with “believing on” him. What “scripture” is here 
quoted by our Lord? No Old Testament passage says in s0 
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may be allusions to several, such as Isaiah 58:11. The dif- 
ficulty of finding words analogous to those apparently quoted 


flowing stream from the rock in the wilderness; for there we 
read, “ There shall come water out of it” (Exod. 17 : 6). 

If this be recognized as the source of the quotation, we 
have the great thought that they who come to that Rock, 
and slake their own thirst there, become, in their measure of 
union with him, as rocks yielding water for other thirsty 
souls, The result of real communion with Jesus Christ is 
not terminated in the rest, as of satisfied desires, which it 
brings, but passes on farther to make us the medium of bring- 
ing like blessings to others. The end of personal religion is 
not personal reception, but communication, for which recep- 
tion is the indispensable prior requisite. If a professing 
Christian has no impulse to impart, he had better examine 
himself whether he have drunk of the water of life. The 
paradox is true that we slake our own thirst by giving 
to others to drink. In England we have in some places what 
we call “swallow-holes,” where a river plunges into the 
ground and is lost. Too many professing Christians are like 
those. But we are meant to be water-carriers, not water- 
drinkers only. 

We have already seen, in the conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, that the water represents the gift of the Spirit; 
and that is the explanation which John gives in a parenthe- 
sis. He lays stress on the “shall” in verse 38, and regards 
it as pointing to a future. gift. That thought is even more 
strongly expressed in the original, which might be read 
“were going to receive.” Some modern critics, who know 
Christ’s meaning better than John, think that he has made a 
mistake here, and that the “shall” in verse 37 is only the 
future of promise; but both the history of the primitive 
church and parallel sayings in this Gospel show that the 
evangelist’s comment is right. The promise of satisfaction to 
individual thirst by coming to Jesus was for the then present 
as well as for every future ; but that of the transformation of 
believers into fountains of spiritual influence was for the 
future only. 

The change effected on the apostles at Pentecost is the best 
commentary on the words here. The same relation between 
the full gift of the Spirit and the glorifying of Jesus (mark 
the emphasis laid by the name on the humanity of our Lord) 
which is here indicated, is fully developed in our Lord’s 
words in the upper room, The atoning work of Jesus had to 
be complete before the Spirit could dwell in men’s hearts; 
and, since it is his office to apply to the soul that finished 
work, it evidently must be finished ere the Spirit could possess 
the material for hiswork. The “glorifying” of Jesus embraces 
not only his ascension, but his death. John takes the com- 
plementary view to Paul. ‘ To the latter, Christ’s death is the 
lowest stage in his humiliation, while to the former it is the 
first step in his exaltation. Both thoughts are true. The 
zenith is the nadir, Thecrossisthethrone. There the glory 
of endless pity, of divine love, of almighty power to redeem, 
shines forth. _ 

The solemn calm of Christ’s voice is followed by the re- 
current jangle of conflicting tongues. The brief utterances 
in their direct form give a vivid impression of the eager con- 
troversies which surged round Jesus, like noisy ‘waves on 
some stedfast rock. Two opinions were formed by those im- 
pressed by Christ’s words, according to one of which he was 
“the prophet” (Deut. 18 : 15), while others, who had got 
beyond the “ murmurings” of verse 31, boldly acknowledged 
him as the Christ. John details the objection to this view 
which came from some learned authorities, who knew their 
Old Testament in its letter, and denianded that Messiah 
should be born in Bethlehem. It did not nmtter what 
divine wisdom, tenderness, purity, and power were in this 
Jesus. All these could not show him to be Messiah, Where 
does he come from, not what he is, is the important point. 
Better the ignorance that discerned his sweetness and bowed 
to his authority, than the learned blindness that pottered 
over the letter, and let the spirit slip. Are there not a few 
biblical scholars of that breed left yet? But John is struck 
again, much as when quoting the sarcasm in verse 35, with 
the thought that these wise people knew so littie, and that 
the condition, the supposed non-fulfilment of which made 
their belief in this Christ impossible, whatever grace and 


only known it. 

The same thing is continually recurring. Grave objections 
are made by partial knowledge, especially of the self-conceited 
and unspiritual sort, which fuller knowledge converts into 
arguments for the faith which they were supposed to destroy. 
Spiritual instincts are better guides to Jesus than microscopic 
literalism; and, if a man feels that he is thirsty, and is 
touched by Christ's gracious and majestic promise of living 
water, he need not pay, much. attention to objectors, who 
would rob him of his faith because this or that bit of geog- 
raphy or history seems wrong. Probably it is right after all. 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem, though these cavilers thought 
that he was not, and knew that the Christ must*be. 
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may be lightened if we refer to the original incident of the }. 


truth he might disclose, had really been fulfilled, if they had | 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


CHRIST FILLS EVERY WANT, SATISFIES EVERY DESIRE, 


Christ made stupendous claims. I am the light of the 
world, the trne vine, the way, the truth, the bread of God, 
and, if any man thirst, let him come to me, and drink. These 
were not made inacorner. But the last one, on the last 
great day of the feast, in the presence of men from all places, 
while the Jews were making this first effort to kill him, he 
cried, to all, that he alone could give them living water. — 
Every clamoring necessity of man was forced to carry a 
higher meaning to get his great message into the minds of men, 
Men drink physically to satisfy, make them at rest from 
thirst, but they drink spiritually that they may start rivers for 
all the rest of the thirsty earth, When the people heard this 
loftier thought, this wider application, so worthy of God, some 
said, nay, but he is the Messiah himself. Christ’s world-wide 
breadth of idea and loftiness of thought certified to his God- 
head, as the littleness of his critics certified to their mole-hood, 
Some then present, small enough to criticise the Apollo Bel- 
videre because it did not conform to their bandy-legged and 
hunchbacked personal standard, set up a critical standard of 
their own, and said, “Shall Christ come out of Galilee?” 
Many men set the claims of the Son of God, and their relation 
to him, on an idiotic question of that scope. 

On men little and large came such power that no man, 
soldier or critic, dared Jay hand on him. 

Do we fully appreciate the awful power his word had on 
enemies frantic to seize him, and even on soldiers accustomed 
to obey orders? What will it be when he speaks in the 
full majesty of judgment on men not merely querying, but 
condemned ? 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs than those 
which this man hath done? (v. 31.) That was a fair question 
for that day. It would be a fair question for any doubter of 
to-day. Jesus had been showing his power by signs that were 
convincing to those who witnessed them, Since then he has 
been working greater wonders before the world than any that 
he wrought while here in the flesh. Those who saw his 
power at that time felt that they had no need to wait fora 
greater than he to come. We who are witnesses of the work 
of Christianity ail along the centuries—which is his work— 
have reason t6 feel that there is no room for fuller proofs than 
Jesus Christ has given of his power as Son of God and Son 
of man. 

. Whither will this man go that we shall not find him? will he go, 
unto the Dispersion among the Greeks, and teach the Greeks? 
What is this word that he said, Ye shall seek me, and shall not 
find me; and where, I am, ye cannot come (vs. 35, 36). How 
natural it is to suppose that one whom we lose sight of has 
dropped to a level below ours, rather than risen above us! 
How disinclined we are to look up, in order to see traces of 
one with whom we have recently been in fellowship, but who 
is no longer where he was!| We are in discussion with 
companion over important spiritual truths, but by and by 
our discussions are interrupted by his separation from us,— 
what is the trouble? Has he gone away to discuss the same 
points with others like ourselves, or with those who know 
less than we do? It mgy be that he has risen to a new plane 
of thinking and being, while we are on the old plane, or lower. 
It was from a cause like this that Jesus was to be separated 
from the Pharisees. If Jesus be now where we, in our sordid 
selfishness, cannot come to him, who is te blame for the sepa- 
ration between us and him ? 

If any man thirst, let him come un‘o me, and drink (vy. 37), 
Ordinarily, an “if” is the most important factor in a sen- 
tence, as everything hinges on that “if;” but here the “if” 
would seem to open the call indefinitely, instead of limiting 
it. “If any man thirst :”—was there ever a man who did not 
thirst? Thirst is the one universal longing of the race; it 
sways every human life, from the cradle to the grave, To 
condition an invitation to come and drink on the fact of thirst, 
is to suggest the truth that the proffer is without any other 
condition, than life and its inevitable longings. “If any man 
thirst” is, therefore, only another way of saying, “Whosoever 
will, 

He that believeth on me (v. 38). Not he that believes certain 
doctrines concerning Christ, but he that believes on Christ, he 
that trusts himself implicitly to Christ, is the one to whom an 
unfailing supply of refreshing of soul is promised. A soldier 
may have very little knowledge about his commander's per- 
sonal history, and may know still less about military science, 
yet may so trust that commander as to follow him unswerv- 
ingly, and to have never a question of the wisdom of that 
commander’s orders and action. Such a soldier has tenfold 
power as a soldier, in contrast with a comrade who knows 
more and trusts less, No attainment of religious knowledge, 





no familiarity even with Bible facts or Bible doctrines, can , 
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give such inspiration, such courage of soul, or such rest of 


heart, as a loving trust in the personal Saviour. 


So there arose a division in the multitude because of him (vs. 
40-43). With the world as it is, there will not be a universal 
agreement concerning the teachings of any teacher of truth. 
This is a discouraging thought to one who is trying to teach 
the truth. But, on the other hand, a knowledge of this cer- 
tainty ought to be an encouragement to suck a teacher, when 
he finds that he has not been successful in convincing all his 
hearers. The trouble in the days of Jesus was not with the 
teacher, but with the hearers. Some said—; others said—; 
still others said—; and so they disagreed. It is much the 
same to-day with those who hear the truth of Him who is 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


At the time of this lesson, Jesus had been before the public 
for nearly three years. In Galilee, in Samaria, and in Judea 
he had taught and wrought many miracles. Lepers had been 
healed, devils had been cast out, and the dead had been 
raised. He was no new comer among the people, nor was he 
aman like Elijah, appearing for a short while, and then for 
months or years remaining concealed. He was all the time 
among the people, mingling with them in their joys and 
their sorrows, and continually teaching them the things per- 
taining to the kingdom. The scene of this lesson is laid in 
Jerusalem, in the very court of the temple. We need to 
remember all this, for it has a marked bearing on the dis- 

te which forms the substance of to-day’s lesson. 

Now let the teacher call attention to the two parties into 
which those who listened to Jesus as he spake in the temple 
were divided. Some claimed that he was the Messiah, or at 
least his forerunner, Others cried that this could not be, 
because the Messiah was to come in David's line, and be born 
in the town of Bethlehem. These persons wrongly thonght 
that Jesus was a Nazarene by birth. So they disputed among 
themselves, and some wanted even to lay hands on him vio- 
lently as a blasphemer or a false prophet. To the question, 
“What think ye of him?” they had various answers, some 
true and good, others false. 

Now, were this same question put to every one in this 
land, would all give the same reply? Would there not be 
divisions of opinion, like those in our lesson? Some would 
say, “ He is the divine Saviour of the world.” Others would 
answer, “He is a fanatic and an impostor.” ‘Some would ac- 
knowledge him to be the Son of God, while others would 
only grant that he is a good man, better than Moses or Soc- 
rates, but still only a man. How strange that for nearly 
two thousand years men have not agreed on this one ques- 
tion! This question about Jesus has been the central one for 
centuries, and will be for many years to come. Ask the class 
which way the division has been tending for eighteen centu- 
ries. Do more people, or fewer people, to-day think that 
Christ is the Son of God? Incomparably more! To-day 
millions have accepted him as a divine Saviour, while hun- 
dreds of millions intellectually accept him as the Son of God. 
The trend of the centuries is in that direction. 

Now mentally divide the people in Christ’s time into two 
divisions, according as they received or rejected him. In 
which division, on the whole, were the best men and women? 


See how they range themselves : 
‘ - - FOR CHRIST. AGAINST CHRIST. 

Shepherds, Herod. 
Anna and Simeon. Annas. 
John the Baptist. Caiaphas. 
Peter, James, John. Pilate. 
Nicodemus. Scribes. 
Mary. Pharisees. 
Martha. Sadducees. 
Lazarus. Soldiers. 


From which division have the largest blessings come to man- 
kind? Which throng would you like to stand among, either 
on earth or at the day of judgment? Would the world have 
been better off, or worse off, if Herod and all that set had 
never lived? Would it. have been better off, or worse off, if 
the other set had never been born? “Oh,” says.some one, 
“but Judas belonged to the first division!” No, hé did not. 
Ta name he belonged there, but in reality he took his place 
next to Pilate. Now, coming down to modern times, range 
all professed believers in any city on one side, and all un- 
believers on the other. See how they stand: 


FOR CHRIST. AGAINST CHRIST. 
Preachers. Liquor-dealers. 
Sunday-school teachers. Gamblers. 

City missionaries. Prostitutes. 
Foreign missionaries. Perjurers. 
Christian givers. Thieves, 
Church-members. Drunkards. 
Which side would you like to stand on now? “Oh!” says 
some one, “there are bad church-members.” So there are; 


but they must be ranged as “against Christ” in reality. 
They fall under the head of hypocrites They are related to 
Judas, and not to John. Be honest, and say where you want 
yourself ranged, even though some dishonest ones have crept 
into the fold of the church; for these are like wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, who have sneaked their way into the fold 
for the sake of gain. Is not the first company by far the 
more respectable? Are they not the ones.who make this 
world better? If they were all taken away from the earth, 
would it not be far worse off than it is to-day?” Well, the 
question of all questions that this lesson brings home to our 
hearts to-day is, “ What think ye of Christ?” Are you on 
his side? For if any one is not on his side, he'is really 
against him. And if we are against him, then in a very true 
sense he is against us, and at the day of judgment he will 
stand only to condemn us, and bid us depart from him. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By some questions upon formef lessons it will be easy to 
recall the scenes in the life of Jesus of which we have studied 
in this quarter; for each lesson should in some measure be a 
review of previous lessons, We have learned of Jesus’ bap- 
tism; of his first disciples, as he walked and they walked 
with him; of Jesus at a wedding, in a happy group; of Jesus 
at night teaching one scholar, another day talking to a learner 
by the well-side. We have seen him among frierids, doing works 
of mercy, feeding hungry thousands, and then teaching them 
by the miracle of the loaves. That miracle was about the time 
of the great feast held in the.spring of the year in memory of 
the people of Israel going out of Egypt. What is that great 
feast called? The story of to-day is of Jesus Christ at another 
feast, which was always in the fall of the year, after the 
harvest. 

The Feast of Tabernacles.—It was a joyous time. After the 
fields had yielded their plenty, the corn and grain all been 
gathered, the orchard and vineyard been rich with fruit, they 
had a happy meeting, something like our Thanksgiving time. 
The people from all the country round about came on all the 
roads leading into Jerusalem. It looked as if the green, 
shady country was moving into the city, for every one car- 
ried great boughs of green. They set them up for tents on 
any space they could find, on open squares or streets, and on 
the flat house-tops. Nobody lived in his home during that 
week, but in a green tent or booth. The word “tabernacle” 
means “tent ;"’ and so this was called the feast of tabernacles, 
to remind the Jews of their fathers’ dwelling in tents in the 
wilderness when God was guiding them to the land he gave 
his people. At night the great temple-building and courts 
were brightly lighted, and everybody rejoiced, waving branches 
of willow, olive, or palm trees, with light hearts and happy 
songs for the mercies of the year, and for a home in the land 
of plenty as God’s favored people. 

Jesus in Jerusaiem.—Jesus had been for a long time in 
Galilee ; for the Jews had sought to kill him, That was why 
Jesus did not go to the passover feast in the spring. But he 
obeyed all the law, Every Jew was required to go to one of 
the three great feasts of the year. At first Jesus told his 
brethren to go to Jertisalem, snd he stayed in Galilee. The 
feast lasted seven days,—really eight days, for it commenced 
and ended with the Sabbath. About the middle of the feast, 
Jesus suddenly appeared in the temple and taught. The 
Jews wondered as they heard him speaking boldly, and asked 
each other, “Is not this he, whom they seek to kill?” The 
chief priests and scribes wanted to take him, but no one dared 
to lay hands on him. 

The People Believed—Many of the multitude believed on 
him. They saw and heard of his wonderful works, and knew 
that none but God could do these things. They had long 
looked for a Messiah—Christ—to come; and they believed his 
works were foretold in the words of the prophet who long 
before said, “The eyes of the blind should be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf be unstopped, ...the lame man leap asa 
hart, and the tongue of the damb sing.” Jesus did all these 
things. Those who believed the prophecies were fulfilled in 
him, and that he was really the Son of God, said to those 
who did not believe in him, “ When the Christ shall come, 
will he do more signs’ than those which this man hath done?” 
They could not answer, and were only more angry; so the 
people were divided. Many believed, but some murmured 
against him. The priests.and Pharisees heard it, and sent 
officers to take him. Jesus talked with them. They did not 
understand, as we can now, why he said, “A little while am I 
with you, and [I go unto him that sent me.” They did not 
know that he was soon to go to the Father who sent hini, 
because he loved these very people who hated him. They 
talked among themselves as they wondered if he meant to 
leave the Jews and go to the Gentiles’ With what woman 
did Jesus talk at the well? Perhaps they had heard that 
Jesus stayed two days with the Samaritans, and that many of 
them believed that he was the Christ. 

The Great Day of the Feast.—The last day was the great 
day of all, The people dressed in bright-colored robes, car- 
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rying their waving green, went with songs and music to 
a fountain called Siloam, not far from the temple. A priest 
went before them, carrying a golden pitcher. He filled this 
with water from the pool of Siloam, and then all went back 
to the temple. When the priest poured the water upon the > 
altar, there were sounds of trumpets and cymbals, and the 
people sang praises and shouted for gladness, and sang “ With 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” So the 
prophet sang when he gave thanks for mercies, and said 
“Cry aloud and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion: for great is the 
Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee.” The people did 
not all know or believe that the Holy One was in their 
midst that day, but they were soon reminded of his presence. 
After the songs and trumpets there was a moment of silence. 
In the stillness a voice cried out. It was pur golden text the 
people heard? What are the words?, Who spoke them? 

“ If any Man Thirst.”—Did you ever have a burning fever, 
when your tongne seemed parched, your lips dry, and you 
longed for water? But, while the fever raged, water did not 
stop the thirst. Worse than that is the thirst of travelers 
in a desert or a land where there is no water. The people 
who heard Jesus’ voice knew better than we do the meaning 
of the word “thirst.” For months there is no rain in that 
land; the ground is parched; the skies have not a cloud in 
sight; the sun keeps shining on with scorching heat. The 
people saw the priest pour out the water, an offering to God; 
and Jesus used it as a picture-lesson to teach of the living 
water. 

Soul-thirst.—Jesus, who made the soul, knows how we long 
for something to satisfy. Who was the wise man and king 
who tried pleasure and work, friends, riches, show, power, 
and found that nothing the world could give would satisfy 
his heart? Only to know and love Jesus can give true, last- 
ing joy. 

By “living water” Jesus meant the power of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart. To all who believe in Jesus he gives the 
Holy Spirit to dwell in the heart, to be like a constant, pure, 
flowing fountain. The Spirit teaches of Christ, is strength in 
temptation, helps in every time of need. Some of the people 
who heard Jesus’ words said, “This is the Christ,” and 
believed on him; others were ready to dispute about his 
words, We do not read that a single one asked for that 
living water so freely offered. 

It was on the great day of the feast. It was the Saviour 
himself who not only offered, but called, “Come unto me.” 
If you had been there, would you have looked lovingly in 
Jesus’ face, and thankfully believed he was Christ, the Son of 
God? Did those people ever hear his voice again offering 
the water of life? His words are for all; the living water of 
salvation is freely offered to. all; the call is for every soul 
who wants his love, his saving grace. 

Louisville, Ky. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the supersntendent’s questions of last week 
may be used, 7, 
1, Tae Omirrep Hatr-Year (Matt. 15-18; Mark 7-9; 
Luke 9 : 18-50).—To attend what feast did Christ go to Jeru- 
salem? (John 7: 2.) When was the feast of tabernacles 
held? How was it celebrated? What was its purpose? 
(Exod, 23: 14-17; Lev. 23: 33-44.) What are some of the 
chief events of these six months? (Mark 7 : 24-30, 31-37; 
8: 1-9, 22-26; Matt. 16: 13-28; 17: 1-13.) Why are they 
unrecorded by John? Why did Jesus visit this feast secretly ? 
(John 7: 1-13.) How, at length, did he manifest himself 

openly? (John 7 : 14-30.) 

2. Beier (v. 31).—How did miracles prove Christ to be 
the Messiah? (Isa. 35: 5,6; John 3:2.) What reasons have 
you for belief in the account of these miracles? (1 John 1: 
1-4; 4:14; Matt.7: 16.) What are the “greater works” 
(John 14 : 12) which modern Christians are doing? 

3. Hatrep (v. 32).—Who throughout were Christ’s bitter- 
est foes? (John 7: 48; 11: 47,57; 18:3.) How was the 
sanhedrin constituted? (Matt. 26: 57,59; Mark 15:1; Luke 
22 : 66; Acts 5: 21.) What in Christ’s character and teach- 
ings accounts for their opposition? (Matt. 7 : 29; 11 : 19; 
23: 13.) What modern opposition of similar origin and pur- 
pose do genuine Christians meet? What was. the success of 
these officers? (John 7 : 45-52.) 

4. Propnecy (vs. 33, 34).—What is the best defense of a 
modern Christian against such enemies of religion? (Acts 
20 : 24-26.) How did Christ unfold this prophecy when 
talking later to his disciples? (John 13 : 33-88; 16 : 16-33.) 
What Old Testament sayings carry the same warning? (Hos. 
5:6; Amos8:11.) What is the lesson for us? (Heb. 3: 
13-15.) What kind of seeking does not find? (Matt. 7:7; 
25 : 12; John 8 : 21-24.) What alone could have saved 
them? (John 8 : 24.) 

5. DERtston (vs. 35, 36.)—What is meant by “the Dis- 
persion” ? (Isa, 11:12; Jas.1:1; 1 Pet.1: 1.) Why did 
the Jews count it a disgrace to teach Greeks? (John 4: 22.) 





What did Christ think about his mission to the Gentiles? 
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(Mati,8: 11; 21:48; 22:9; 24214; 28:19; ‘Luke 24: 
47; John 10:16.) What if he had confined his salvation to 
the Jews? - 

6. Promise (vs. 37-39).--What ceremony took place re- 
peatedly, during the feast, to which this proclamation would be 
appropriate? What did this ceremony commemorate? (Num. 
20: 1-11.) What song was sung? (Isa. 12:3.) Whatis Paul’s 
interpretation of the ceremony? (1 Cor. 10: 4.). Where else 
is Christ spoken of as the water of life? (Isa, 55:1; John 
4:14; 6:35; Rev. 22:17.) What Scripture contains the 
idea of Christ’s words? (Prov. 18: 4; Isa. 12:3; 44:3; 58; 
11; Joel 2:28; 3:18; Zech.13:1; 14:8.) With what 
point of the ceremony is the “river of living water” con- 
trasted? What was the glorification of Jesus? (John 12: 
16, 23, 24.) Why was the Spirit not given until then? (John 
16: 7-11.) When was he sent? (Acts 2:38.) With what 
other metaphor does Christ illustrate this same truth? (John 
8:12; Matt.5:14.) What are some of the spiritual thirsts 
which Christ satisfies? Some which are satisfied by his 
followers? 

7. Drviston (vs. 40-44).—What did they mean by “ the 
prophet” ? (Deut, 18: 15, 18; John 1:21; 6:14) Where, 
besides, was his Galilee home objected to? (John 1: 46; 
7:52.) What Scriptures make the propheey of his Beth- 
lehem birth ?.(1 Sam. 16: 1-4; Psa. 182: 11; Isa, 11: 1, 10; 
Jer. 23 : 5,63, Micah 5:2; Matt. 2:5; Luke 2:4.) How 
did Christ appear to have come out of Galilee? What was 
wrong with their way of reasoning? What is the harm of 
such debates? . What good comes from them? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What feast was Christ attending at Jerusalem? 2. How 
did the people receive his teaching? 3. Now did the rulers 
receive it? 4. With what words did Christ receive them 
when they wished to seize him? (golden text.) 5. Whatdid 
he mean by these words? 6. What are some of the things 
men want? 7. How does Christ satisfy each of these desires? 
8. And if we drink of Christ, what can we then do for the 
thirst of others ? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 











BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHY BELIEVE? 





BECAUSE OF THE 


RITINGS ;_‘‘The scripture said . ,. Bethlehem,” 
ORKS: Will the Christ do more? 
ORDS: “Never man so spake.” 
ARNING: “Yet alittle while”— 








+ 
THIS IS THE CHRIST. | 











WHICH? 
IF ANY MAN THIRST, 
LET HIM 
ae 
SEEK REMAIN COME 
THE WORLD. | THIRSTY. UNTO ME. 
Ho, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH ! 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus the water of life will give.’” 

“ Come, thou fount of every biessing.” 
“ Behold a fountain deep and wide.” 
“Come with thy sins to the fountain.” 
“ There is a stream, whose gentle flow.” 
“ The Spirit and the bride say, Come.” 
“‘ From the riven Rock there floweth.” 
“* Beside the well at noontime.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNon OF DURHAM. 


“Tue DisPERSED AMONG THE GENTILES.”—Or, rather, 
“the Dispersion among the Greeks” (Rev. Ver.) ; that is, 
the Jews who were scattered among the heathen Greek- 
' speaking nations. The Jews who were still separated from 
their own land after the return from Babylon were distin- 
guished by two strikingly significant names,—the “ Captivity ” 
marking their relation to their own land, and the “ Disper- 
sion” their relation to the lands in which they dwelt. Their 
own land was stripped of them, and they were deprived of 
their national privileges. On the other hand, they were so 
scattered among the nations as to become the seed of another 
harvest: Even the more liberal rabbis saw this, for in the 
Mishna “liezer says, “The Eternal has scattered Israel among 
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otker nations, that the heathen may join themselves to them.” | Tiberias; Perhaps on this account the Jews esteem him 
The first Dispersion, the most numerous of all, were those who | happy who perishes in these waters, Since God has a special: 


preferred to remain in Babylonia and Persia wheg Cyrus 
issued his decree permitting their return. . They were called 
Hebrews, and continued to use a dialect of their native tongue. 
They were looked on as a much purer race than those who 
subsequently emigrated south and west. They were by far 
the greater portion of the nation. The next Dispersion was 
that of Egypt, begun by Johanan when he took Jeremiah 
and the remnant to Tahpanhes, and largely increased in the 
timeof Alexander the Great. To them we owe the Septuagint, 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, made by the Alex- 
andrian Jews, and also what is called the Alexandrian school 
of philosophy, which did much to prepare the way, in Jewish 
thought, for the reception of Christ. The third or Greek Dis- 
persion was caused by the persecution of the Greek Syrian 
kings, and e-pecially Antiochus Epiphanes. The Jews of 
this Dispersion were called Hellenists, or Grecians, and were 
looked on as much less pure and orthodox than the others; 
having much social and commercial intercourse with the 
Gentiles; and so it is with a tone of contemptuous scorn that 
the idea of Christ’s going among the Greek Dispersion is sug- 
gested. But the synagogues of this Dispersion formed the con- 
necting links between the old and the new dispensation. They 
were the first buildings in which the risen Saviourwas preached. 
The high roads of the Dispersion were those which the apostles 
followed. Almost every apostolic church of the Gentiles may 
be said to have grown out of a synagogue of the Jews. 

“Try any Maw Turrst, Ler Hox Come unto Mg, anp 
Drink.”—This was on the last, the great or eighth, day of 
the feast, which was treated as a Sabbath. As with the feast 
of the dedication, many ceremonies had become established, 
which are not to be found in the law of Moses, On each 
morning of the feast of tabernacles, a procession with ¢rum- 
pets, headed by a priest, went from the temple down the 
Kedron valley to the pool of Siloam, where a golden pitcher 
was filled, and carried back to the temple amid the shouts of 
the people. While the water was being poured into one sil- 
ver basin, and the wine into the other, the “ Hallel”—that is, 
Psalms 113-118—was chanted by the whole assembly. They 
founded the custom on the words of Isaiah, “ With joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salvation,” and the Talmud 
explains it, “They draw there the Holy Spirit of Jehovah, 
for a divine breathing is upon the man through joy.” We 
may picture our Saviour, as St.* John evidently does in 
memory, standing over the brow of the steep ravine, by the 
golden gate of the temple, as the grand procession passes, and 
loudly proclaiming the gift of the true spiritual water, the 
living water, that could satisfy the spiritual thirst, as those 
libations from Siloam never could. Men are bid to drink of 
the water of the Rock; and “that Rock was Christ.” 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Writ He... Teacu tae Greexs?”—To understand 
how repugnant to the Jews was the idea of their Messiah do- 
ing such a thing, we must remember the Jewish attitude 
even to the Greek language. Many Jews at that time knew 
Greek, but this only by necessity, as when it is said of Gamaliel 
that he knew Greek because “he was obliged to have rela- 
tions with the Herodian family.” Josephus says he spent 
much time and labor to acquire the language, but seems 
rather to pride himself on speaking it badly. He adds, “Our 
nation does not encourage those that learn the languages of 
many nations....They look upon this sort of accomplish- , 
ment as common, not only to all sorts of freemen, bit also to 
as many of the servants as please to learn them.” Not only 
were men not encouraged to learn Greek,—the rabbis declared 
that “he who teaches his son Greek is accursed like him who 
keeps pigs.” 

“Livine Warer.”—Living water is the water of. the 
spring, as distinguished from water from all other sources. 
The figure is one which would appeal with peculiar force to 
the imagination of Easterners. Thespring plays a large part 
in-the poetry of Arabia. It is to the land what the eye is to 
the face of a friend, and both are known by the one name; 
namely, ‘ayn. The traveler who, during a long desert jour- 
ney, has drunk only the tepid, stagnant water of cistern 
or tank, or the scarcely more palatable supplies carried 
under the hot sun in skins on camel-back, and whose eye at 
last rests on the patch of bright green, with verdant furrow 
beyond, that tells of “living water,’ can well understand the 
beauty of the figure. 

“Dorn THe Curist Come Out or GALILEE? ... OuT oF 
GALILEE ARISETH NO Propuet.”—Jewish views have greatly 
changed with regard to Galilee, It now contains two of 
their holy cities, Tiberias and Safed. Once a year, from all 
parts of the world, pious Jews come, in fulfilment of vows, to 
offer burnt-offerings of costly shawls and needlework, at the 
tomb of a great Galilean rabbi, who lies buried in Mérdn, 
near Safed. Not only so; there are current now two distinct 
traditional beliefs as to the coming of the Messiah. One is 
that he will appear on Jebel Jermagq, the highest mountain 
in Palestine proper, over against Safed, to westward. The 


place in his house of many mansions prepared for such, his 
entrance into heaven is certain. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The gzeat festivals of a nation are an especial means for 
cherishing the sense of national brotherhood, and training 
the people in those patriotic affections which make great 
sacrifices possible to them,- In the Jewish nation the first 
and the seventh months were the times of the chief festivals, 
the two greatest occurring at the middle of those months, the. 
time when the full of the moon facilitated traveling by night 
to thé nation’s capital and religious center, At the middle 
of the first month (Nisan) came the feast of the Passover; at 
the middle of the seventh (Tischri), that of Tabernacles; while 
the third of the great festivals, the feast of weeks or of Pen- 
tecost, came forty days after the Passover, on the fifth of the 
third month (Sivan), At these festivals all the people ap- 
peared “ before the Lord” at Jerusalem. 

The Passover commemorated the deliverance of the people 
out of the hand of the Egyptians; the feast of Tabernacles 
the magifold deliverances of their life in the wilderness; and 
the feast of weeks commemorated the giving of the law at’ 
Sinai. In the feast of Tabernacles the people left their houses’ 
and lived in booths, as in a great encampment, with thé 
temple of God at the center. The eighth day of the feast’ 
was marked by a great and joyous procession to the temple, ~ 

To us the Passover, partly through its associations with the’ 
death of our Lord, seems the greatest feast of the three, But 
this was not the Jewish view. The feast of Tabernacles, with 
its extraordinary abundance of sacrifices and its cheerful rites: 
and processions, was foremost in their affections, as the national 
festival, Philo, who was our Lord’s cqntemporary, and Jose 
phus, who lived a little later, both express this estimate of it? 
It was this feast which most attracted the attention of pagan 
onlookers, who described -it as a festival in honor of Dionysus 
(Bacchus). The modern Jews have a saying that Passover 
and the feast of weeks will cease to be observed, but that the’ 
feast of Tabernacles will endure forever. j 

Of this high estimate we find traces in the Old Testament. 
The lesser Hallel (Psa. 113-118), which was sung at all the 
great festivals, bears marks of having been written expressly 
for this feast (Pea. 114: 8; 118 : 5). Jeroboam, at the 
division of the kingdom, found it necessary to establish a 
substitute for this feast, and this only, in connection with the’ 
calf-worship of the northern kingdom ; and this he placed a” 
month later. Isaiah is thought to refer to it in a jubilant 
passage (Isa, 12:3). Zechariah (Zech. 14 : 16-18) lays upon 
the Jews living in Egypt the responsibility of appearing” 
before the Lord at this feast, and no other. Ezra (Ezra 8:4) 
and Nehemiah (Neh. 8 : 14-18) record the zeal and the piety 
with which the Jews observed it on their return from the 
Captivity. “4 

Like the great historic events they commemorate, the feasts 
had a spititual significance, which to Christians is made thé 
clearer by the events of the new dispensation which are asso- 
ciated with them. The Passover is forever associated with 
the revelation of the Son, the years of his ministry, and the 
culmination of his work in the sacrifice of Calvary. Pente- 
cost stands to us for the outpouring of the Spirit; but the 
feast of Tabernacles for the revelation of the Father through 
the Son. It is he whom we as pilgrims and strangers aré’ 
seeking. Our sojourn is as in tents which look toward his” 
dwelling-place. His presence is the center around which we 
gather in the new brotherhood which knows no national 
bounds, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Unless we accept Jesus Christ as more than mere man, we 
must fail to find sense and naturalness in this lesson. The 
same doubts and puzzlings that perplexed the Pharisees of old 
will be a worry to us, if we are not ready to see in him one 
who is above man and apart from man, while in full sym- 
pathy with man. 

“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink,” 
What a declaration is that for a mere man to make! “He 
that believeth on me, ... out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” (In that day, as in Old Testament times, the 
“heart” was supposed to be the seat of the intellect, and thé” 
“bowels” the seat of the affections. Hence this was an assur- 
ance of an unfailing outflow of love and life from the inner 
being of him who believed on Jesus.) If that be not an utter-* 
ance of divine power, it has the appearance of blasphemy. 

No wonder that some were ready to ask whether any Mes- 
siah could make or support greater claims as the Son of God 
than this Jesus of Nazareth! No wonder that others said 
“This is the Christ”! What is our response to his call on 
us to come to him and receive spiritual life as his bestowal ? 





ADDED POINTS. 
Miracles Lave their value only as signs or proofs of thé 





second is that he will rise from the waters of the Sea of 


power of him who works them. If we are not ready to accept 
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Jesus as our Savidur, in view of the miracles he has wrought, 
we should not be made ready by any multiplication of his 
miracles, 

It often seems easier to shut the mouth of one whose words 
we do not like, than to answer his arguments. The rulers of 
the Jews inclined to the sharper method; and a good many 
Christians would pursue the same course, if they could. 

Every opportunity has its corresponding responsibility. 
We can do to-day what we cannot hope to do a little while 
hence. If we let this time slip by unimproved, we shall 
never cee another time like it. 

Why did not Jesus go out among the heathen? Why did 
he consent to stay in Palestine, when the world beyond was 
in darkness ? 

He who has received life from Christ will be a source of 
life to others, Out of his heart will go streams of influence 
for good to many. 

There were divisions among those who heard the words of 
Jesus, and who saw him face to face. Is it to be wondered 
at that there are divisions‘among those who hear about him? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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A PASTOR'S QUIZ CLASS. 
BY HENRY C, McCOOK, D.D. 


For many years the writer has delivered to his people, 
every winter, one or two courses of popular lectures. 
They were given on Sunday afternoons, were preceded 
by brief devotional services, and were conformed to the 
prevalent idea of a Bible lecture rather than that of the 
ordinary sermon. The principal purpose throughout 
has been to increase knowledge of the Bible, not only as 
the book of God, but as the foremost and most fruitful 
literary work of the ages; to present the authors of the 
various ‘canonical books and the characters depicted by 
them.in their historic relations, and in such literary set- 
ting as would display them as living men in the midst of 
a living age. 

During the first months of the current year the course 
was on “Inspired Men and their Messages,” and its gen- 
eral trend will be indicated by the following titles: The 
Origin and Revival of Prophecy ; Prophetic Schools and 
their Head-Masters; Prophetic Minstrelsy; Prophets and 
Prophetic Songs of the Patriarchal Church: Moses as a 
Prophet, his Call and Credentials; Moses in the Mount, 
the Prophet of Freedom and Law; the Prophetic Poetry 

of Moses, his Death and Reappearance. 

For this course the following method was proposed : 
That the congregation join in the special study of the 
themes announced; that a class of enrolled auditors be 
formed, who would meet, as far as practicable, for twenty 
minutes after every lecture to review the lecture of the 
preceding Sabbath, and conduct a “quiz” or, general 
inquiry meeting on the lecture of the preceding hour. 
To this class of enrolled auditors a full syllabus of every 
lecture was distributed at the after meeting. The class 
was further requested to stand the test of a written 
examination at the close of the series, 

This method was suggested substantially by the preva- 
lent modes of university extension study; it was freely 
canvassed among ministerial friends, who expressed 
much interest in the outcome. This interest has shown 
itself by many inquiries since the close of the course, 
and I therefore venture to report the results. 

The lectures were well, and some of them largely, 
attended. Of the eighty enrolled auditors, fifty pre- 
sented themselves for examination. Twenty-one printed 
questions, selected generally from the course, had been 
distributed on the afternoon of the last lecture. The 
written answers were sent to me by mail, or reported 
at the Wednesday evening service following. On Friday 
evening the class met to hear the announcement of 
grades. Every paper was carefully examined and 
graded, 100 being the standard of highest excellence. 
The character of these papers was a great surprise to 

me. I was delighted to note how carefully and intel- 
ligently, in almost every case, the questions had been 
considered and the replies given. There was, of course, 
considerable difference in the literary character of the 
various answers, and also in the general grasp of the 
subject. But, on the whole, the answers showed that 
the authors had taken up the matter with the utmost seri- 
ousness, and had mastered the contents of the lectures 
as thoroughly as ordinary students in the professional 
lectures of a university. More than one-half the answers 
received a grade above ninety, the highest given being 
ninety-seven. .It was the universal testimony of the 
class that the fact that they were expected to pass first 


| Much is to be done in remedy of a great, and lately grow- 


increased their interest in the lectures, and had almost 
revolutionized their method of listening. 

Indeed, I think, judging from observation from the 
pulpit, that even those who did not attend the after- 
meetings must have been influenced to give a stricter 
attention to the subject; for I certainly got the impres- 
sion that I never had such attentive auditors in any 
similar series. The class further testified that this 
method of study had sent them continually to their 
Bible with a freshened interest in its contents, and had 
enabled them to read as they had never before done 
the story of the lives and writings of the inspired men. 
The literary beauties of the Scriptures were disclosed to 
many minds as never before; and some minds underwent 
an entire revolution as to the character of the sacred 
Book, seeing in it a beauty and breadth and glory that 
never before had been revealed. 

. After a few remarks in which I expressed my entire 
satisfaction with the results of the experiment, the class 
adjourned to the tea-room, where a social hour was spent 
in talking over the experiences of the past and plans for 
the future. 

Without entering further into detail, I wish to express 
my strong conviction that this method of pulpit service 
is capable of immense development, with the largest 
promise of helpfulness to the people. I commend it to 
my brethren, assured that there are many ingenious 
minds and earnest students who will greatly improve 
upon my ways of working, and thus contribute largely 
to deepen love for and study of the Word of God. After 
all, the best answer to the objections often urged against 
the Bible is the Bible itself, and they who know it best 
will be apt to cling to it most closely and love it most 
fondly. 

Philadelphia. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline te receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





OUR ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


The optimistic observer of American life can hardly 
view with unmixed satisfaction the present condition of 
the periodical press of the United States, taken as a 
whole, Many elements in the daily newspapers of the 
day are discouraging to the moralist, and debasing, or 
at best destitute of usefulness, to the average reader. 
It cannot be denied that the past twenty years have seen 
an increase of sensationalism, of impertinent interviews, 
of intrusion into the sanctities of the home, of swollen 
reports of professional athletics, of superfluous or worth- 
less “illustrations,” of a determination to be sold and 
read at all hazard of respectability and gravity. Worst 
of all, the Sunday newspaper, with its square yards of 
miscellaneous but mostly non-religious and non-intellec- 
tual matter, is hawked over the length and breadth of 
the land by shrieking locomotives and vociferous news- 
boys, to the secularization of things sacred, the increase 
of the already dangerous effect of disproportion almost 
inevitable in a daily, and the turning of the mind from 
more serious and valuable reading. The daily press of 
the country commands the services of a large number of 
able, conscientious, and hard-working men; while its 
exposures of crime and its general insistence upon a high 
standard of civic morality are nothing less than indis- 
pensable in a country like ours. The best journalists, 
however, are the very ones who most deplore the blots 
upon their honorable profession ; and more than four 
hundred editors of dailies and weeklies, representing 
évery state and territory in the United States, in recent 
convention at St. Paul, have emphatically resolved. in 
favor of purity, gndependence, and helpfulness in the 
newspaper press; which, they say, must banish the sen- 
sational and the mischievous from its every department. 


ing, evil; but “many men of many minds’ are now 
awake to the situation, and reform seems in sight. 
Meanwhile some things, in a general view of the 





a verbal quiz, and then a written examination, had 


the average character of the agricultural, religious, do- 
mestic; and miscellaneous weeklies. Another is the 
general cleanliness and instructiveness, notwithstanding 
notable exceptions, of the stereotype matter which has 
so greatly reduced the cost of the country newspapers, 
and is even used in some metropolitan or smaller dailies. 
Another is the unexpected improvement, in moral and 
literary tone, of some of the “story papers.” Still 
another, which largely offsets the departure of the grave 
old quarterly reviews, is the unquestionable excellence, 
indeed supremacy, of the American illustrated magazines 
of the highest class. Several recent attempts to start 
here an art-review like The Portfolio, The Art Journal, 
or L’ Art, have failed; but, on the contrary, the English 
public would readily admit its inability to show a weekly 
illustrated paper better than Harper’s Weekly (though 
“the judicious grieve” that its managers should have 
thought it necessary to devote, in recent numbers, from 
two to six pages a week to amateur athletics of no general 
interest or importance); two juvenile magazines equal, 
in value or variety of articles and pictures, to St. Nicholas 
and Wide Awake; or three monthly miscellaneous illus- 
trated periodicals of the literary and artistic rank of 
Harper’s, The Century, and Seribner’s, each of which is 
now well known and regularly and widely circulated on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

These three periodicals may fairly be said to be the 
best of American monthly magazines, if, without injus- 
tice in this comparison, The North American Review 
and The Forum be set in a class by themselves; for, 
though The New England Magazine has made rapid 
gains in recent merit, and The Cosmopolitan not infre- 
quently presents some article of distinct originality and 
value, neither has yet reached the same average plane 
as that occupied by the three previously named. The 
irregularity of The Cosmopolitan is unfortunate; thus 
the August number proffers not only a serious, interest- 
ing, and well-illustrated article on Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, by its president, but, side by side with it, a 
wretched collection of many sensational or coarse “ cuts” 
which give another writer a chance to discuss the “ illus- 
trated journalism” feature which has done so much to 
vulgarize our city dailies. The New England Magazine 
has begun an interesting and well-illustrated, though, 
of course, adulatory, series of articles on New England 
states; and in other ways it proffers a pleasing and read- 
able miscellany. Both these monthlies have evidently 
passed the period of danger to continued existence, and 
each addresses a public of itsown. It may be questioned 
whether they, together with The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Century, and even some of the great English monthly 
reviews, are wise in making a large-type display, on the 
cover,.of articles claiming particular interest. This is 
hardly just to other contributions of equal or greater 
merit, and tends to magnify the sensational or “ timely,” 
and to minimize the distinctly literary, element. Thus 
the last number of The Century makes its display of the’ 
poorest article jn the number: an amusing though very 
strenuous attempt to make readers believe the young 
German emperor to be a far-seeing statesman of phe- 
nomena! ability, who understands his business better 
than any king of Prussia since Frederick the Great, etc. 
The steadily avowed purpose of Harper’s Magazine to 
furnish twelve good numbers a year, without special 
“ midsummer,” “ fiction,” or other titled issues, is wiser 
in the long run; though Harper’s has itself fallen into 
the Christmas specialty. 

These three monthlies—Harper’s, Scribner’s, and The 
Century—are so well known that no new characterization 
is needed. One month, one is on the whole the most inter- 
esting ; anther month the superiority changes; any one 
of the three is sure to be well worth buying. In its 
August issue, Harper's, which, for forty years, has 
been strong in its papers of travel and observation, gives 
interesting accounts of New Zealand, by Priricipal Grant; 
of Chicago’s notable new buildings, by Montgomery 
Schuyler; and of Plantagenet London, by Walter 
Besant, besides an unfamilfar and favorable account of 
the alleged unfortunate Russian Nihilists in Paris, whom 
Mr. J. H. Rosny deems a rather harmless and suffering 
set. A brilliant paper of the same general order is con- 
tributed to The Century by Gustav Kobbé, who finds a 
fresh theme in a vivid account of the monotonous Life 
on the South Shoal Lightship, off Nantucket; while the 
almost always agreeable Joseph Pennell portrays Prov- 
ence with pen and pencil. The pictures are rather 
scratchy; this artist is at his beat as an etcher. The 
woodcuts accompanying Mr. Wil!afd B. Farwell’s 
account of Cape Horn and Co-operative Mining in ’49 
represent ar interesting division of American art at its 





American press, are distinctly commendable. One is 


best; some of the small cuts are little gems, which, in 
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viilianoy and Shoal: Pio gee the 
burin ean never be laid aside so long. as 
the printing-press issues pictures by means 
of stamping black ink on white paper. A 
very painstaking engraving, in the same 
number, of Mr. Alexander Harrison’s 
remarkable picture of the sea viewed at 
twilight from shore, is clearly inferior to 
the photogravures of the painting. Here- 
after, the “graphic arts” must subdivide 
more and more in their adjustment of 
means to reproductive effects, Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s lucid account of The Press as a 
News Gatherer does not profess to be ex- 
tendedly ethical, but it intentionally leaves 
on the mind some impression of waste in 
the use of a vast machine, and closes with 
a strict statement of the duty of the public 
in holding newspapers te a high standard. 

Scribner’s Monthly, which, with its 
bright cover and generally readable look, 
one always takes up with no small con- 
fidence, is poorer than usual in this “ fic- 
tion number,” most of the stories being 
marred by an evident desire to be artis- 
tically sad or sensationally constructive, 
Mr, Lang’s paper on Piccadilly, however, 
“yeads itself,” not only because of its 
theme, but because of its pleasant literary 
style, which may not unfairly be called 
gentlemanly; and Mr, J, H. Wigmore, a 
special student of Japanese society, is both 
timely and instructive in his accounts of 
ways of working in the parliament of 
Japan. 





Books which interest young readers in 
natural history are one of the means to 
stem the flood of mere fiction. Mrs. Dy- 
son, after writing for the young about 
flowers and fruits, gives us a third book, 
The Stories of the Trees,which seems well 
suited to the class of readers it seeks, The 
writer has taken great pains to gather all 
the facts, scientific, artistic, and historic, 
which are likely to arouse and fix atten- 
tion, She has not made her work easy to 
herself, and yet she has not made it hard 
reading by over-elaboration. The style is 
easy, graphic, and conversational,—a 
times perhaps a trifle too much so for 
youthful taste. Children like to be treated 
with dignity by those who write for them. 
Although the book is written for the Eng- 
lish latitude, there is nothing inserted that 
will not interest American children; and 
the only notable omission is our common 
chestnut, which does not grow in Western 
Europe. There are excellent illustrations, 
which will enable the young reader to 
identify the trees by their leaves and 
flowers. (7454 inches, pp. 272. London 
and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Price, $1.25.) ist} 

To the popular commentaries on the 
three synoptic Gospels, the American 
Sunday-School Union has added one on 
the Fourth Gospel,— The People’s Commen- 
tary on the Gospel According to John, by 
Dr. Edwin W. Rice. It is a valuable help 
to the study of the current series of Inter- 
fational lessons. It exhibits the same 
qualities as those shown in the author’s 
preceding volumes,—intelligent research, 
sound common sense, and carefulness, 
being perhaps the most useful, The text 
in both the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions is given at the foot of the page, 
there is a map of Judea and part of 
Samaria prefixed, and views of the re- 
mains or sites of New Testament places 
are furnished at the proper places. (7}<5 
inches, pp. viii, 335. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Welsh hymnology touches English only 
in the work of William Williams, whose 
“Guide me, O thon great Jehovah!” was 
written in that language, and translated 
into English by ite author, But Wales 








has a rich hymnody of its own; and the 
Rev. W. A. Giffiths of Sketty has pub- 
lished in Welsh at Carnarvon a history of 
the hymn-writers of the principality. A 
series of papers on the subject, in English, 
has appeared in The Oambrian Magazine, 
published at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Athenszum is of the opinion that 
if Mr. Rudyard Kipling “had written only 
his short stories, he would have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had -per- 
manently enriched our literature; ” that 
he “has enlarged the sum-total of our 
experience by furnishing us, out of the 
fulness of his own, with a whole series of 
new and. exciting sensations;” and that 
The Light that Failed, his latest book, 
“stands out boldly among the nerveless, 
flaccid, invertebrate things called novels, 
that enjoy an expensive, but éphemeral, 
existence in the eirculating libraries,” 
The same journal is happy to remember 
that it was “from the first, of those who be- 
lieved that it was in him to produce more 
imposing, if not more enduring, work.” 
Some of Mr. Kipling’s readers, however, 
are inclined to hold their judgment in sus- 
pense ; to inquire whether his brisk sensa- 
tionalism and novelty are much more than 
a reaction from pallid “realism;” and to 
ask whether he has yet written anything 
as good as the Doctor Jekyll, or Olalla, or 
The Merry Men, of Mr. Stevenson, whose 
own renown is still insecure. Many are 
the novels of the past twenty years that 
have “permanently enriched our litera- 
ture” for a season or two, and passed into 
forgetfulness. A Hawthorne’s fame is not 
thus won, 

Mr. Daniel K. Dodge, now in Copen- 
hagen, who has made special studies of 
Scandinavian history and politics, con- 
tributed to a recent number of The Nation 
an interesting statement of the contem- 
porary frictions between Norway and 
Sweden, To The Independent he lately 
sent a short accannt of Pjetur Pjetursson, 
bishop of Iceland from 1866 to 1889, who 
died in May of the present year, at the 
age of eighty-two. Bishop Pjetursson 
was long a member of the Icelandic par- 
liament, of which he was speaker for 
eleven years, and greatly aided in recon- 
structing the legal code. He was chiefly 
known as a religious writer, having pro- 
duced, in his native tongue, helpful 
manuals of devotion, and books of ser- 
mons, besides a Latin history of the Ice- 
Jandic Church from. 1740 to 1840. His 
vernacular books, says Mr. Dodge, with 
the Bible, on the present Icelandic trans- 
lation of which he was an efficient worker, 


“form the principal religious reading of | —— 


the Icelandic peasants. Edition after 
edition of these works has been published, 
yet their popularity remains undiminished. 
This bishop, statesman, theologian, was 
entirely uninfluenced by the many honors 
bestowed upon him, both at home and 
abroad. Modest, genial, pious, his useful 
activity never failed until death called 
him home. Loved and respeeted by all 
his countrymen, his name will be remem- 
bered as long as the bleak little island 
continues to exist.? Dr. Gudbrand Vig- 
fusson, it may here be remarked, says, in 
the preface to his Icelandic Prose Reader, 
that the current (1866) British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s Icelandic version of the 
Scriptures “swarms with mistakes and 
misprints of every kind.” 


In an. article entitled “Does Genius 
Dwindle as Talents Multiply?” The 
Spectator says of the need of a certain 
isolation from the world to men of genius: 
“We think we can see in the case of 
Browning how the genius of the man was 
frittered away by the distractions of 





society, and the multiplied interests which 
attracted his shrewd intelligence, What 
he wrote while he was comparatively un- 
known, was Occasionally hardly intelligible 
to the world; but, for the most part, it was 
written under a sense of intellectual com- 
pulsion, of, as the old world said, inspite | Ge 
tion. But with one great exception The 
Ring and the Book, which was more or 
less due to the period of seclusion which 
followed the death of his wife, his later 
poems give no impression of the same 
kind, of subduing intellectual necessity 
and ardor. They are often gritty in 
thought, and jolting in expression, as well 
as very obscure, and embody none of the 
passion contained in such poems as ‘Pippa 
Passes’ or ‘Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day.’ The distractions of the world told 
upon him, and diverted him from that 
concentrated devotion to the themes most 
suited to his own genius, which was essen- 
tial to their perfect rendering; so that, 
when he came to write, he gave us only a 
hasty and.confused version of his own 
meditations.” “When ‘it came to pass 
in those days that William Wordsworth 
went up into the hills,’ as Mr. Bagehot 
happily phrased it, he went there to cherish 
a mood of meditation, and to pore over a 
species of observations, from which the 
various intellectual digtractions of the 
nineteenth century would effectually have 
weaned him. If he had not shaken the 
dust from his feet,and left the digtractions 
of the nineteenth century, to mit on sub- 
jects more akin to those,on which the 
prophet Micah meditated, when he called 
upon ‘the mountains and the strong foun- 
dations of the earth’ to ‘hear the Lord’s 

controversy,’ we should never have had a 
Wordsworth. " 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schoct Times 4s given each week, The 
regulary edition this week for subseribers is 
157,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) im each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wheleto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








THE DAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week'y , 
atthe folowing pave for ei old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 





Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fonts, $1.00 a year, or 4,00 for five years, full payment 
vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. a 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will besa plied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the Stowing yearly club rates: 

For number of copies (more than one) malled 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies ina to one address, 
HOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one oe ted only, and no names can be written or 

rip on the separate papers. 
ithe for Reed may be ongores ae portly 
to ind vidal addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


épapers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
altbovel in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent Vpeety nf This spetiee to 
k clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Iorme nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. a 
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two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three — a week Se ashort term, or twenty- 
ve cents for t months. 

at asking to haye the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
nee oe for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year 
ihe paper will mos be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

expiration the subscription. Renewals should 
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copies of an - 

able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
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ae reas Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. . 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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and all diseases of children. One 
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THE ONLY RAW FOOD.—Keeps in any climate. 
Is retained by the most irritable stomach. Creates new 
mae en any other preparation. Palatable, nutritious. 

ently cure nervous prostration and debility. Upon it, puny and feeble infants and 
children and their exhausted mothers thrive wonderfully. Easil 


-BOVININE- 
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them to confirm our integrity and the merits of BO 
State Street, Chicago, Lll., President of the Chicago Medical Society, 
Graeme M. Hammond, MD, 
rk City, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, New York .Post 
Graduate School and Hospital, and over 100 others, Send for our pamphlet containing 
them. Professor A. L. Loomis, of the Medical Department of 
the University of New York, says: “I prescribe Raw Food 
BOVININE, and prefer it to any similar preparation.” 
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Send for circular and big terms on “ Sacr@d Pictures 
and their Teachings.” Nearly four hundred fine large 
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Rev. A.J. Kynett,D.D., LL.D. Large quarto; prices, 
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AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties. 
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B. J. GREELY, 715 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MY SLAIN. 


[By Richard Realf.] 


This sweet child which hath climbed upon my 


knee, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little 
maid, 


With her unconscious beauty troubleth me, 


With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 


Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so 


You hurt me, though you do not see me cry, 
Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 

I tremble at the touch of your caress ; 

I am not worthy of your inngcent faith ; 

I who with whetted knives of worldliness 
Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 
Beside whose grave I pace forevermore, 
Like desolation on a’shipwrecked shore. 


There is no little child within me now, 
To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple 


Letighs tans blossoms, or a buttercup 

Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 

Danges in the glad dew. Alas! alas! 

The meaning of the daisies in the grass 

I have forgotten; and if my cheeks are wet, 

It is not with the blitheness of the child, 

But with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 

O moaning life, with life irreconciled ! 

O backward-looking thought, O pain, O tears, 

For us there is not any silver sound 

Of rhythmic wonders springing from the 
ground, 


Wo worth the knowledge and the bookish lore 

Which makes men mummies, weighs out 
every grain 

Of that which was miraculous before, 

And sneers the heart down with the scoffing 
brain, 

Wo worth the peering analytic days 

That dry the tender juices in the breast, 

And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 

So that no marvel must be, and no praise, 

Nor any God except Necessity. 

What can ye give my poor starved life in lieu 

Of this dead cherub which I slew for ye? 

Take back-your doubtful wisdom, and renew 

4 early foolish freshness of the dunce, 

Whose simple instincts guessed the heavens 
at once. 





VALUE OF IDEAL CHAR- 
ACTERS. 
[By Elibu Burritt.) 
What was Christ’s view and éxample 
in regard to this great faculty of idealism ? 
Why, he created a hundredfold more ficti- 
tious personages and events than Dickens, 
or Thackeray,orany other novelist,everdid. 


| We read that he seldom spoke to the peo- 


ple except in parables. And what were 
his parables? They were ideals, that 
were more vivid than the abstract reals of 
actual, human life. They were fictions 
that were more truthful than facts and 
more instructive, They were fictitious 
transactions, experiences, and actors; but 
every one of them had « true human basis, 
or possibility of fact, which carried its 
instruction to the listener’s mind with the 
double force of truth. Take, for example, 
the Prodigal Son. Historically he was a 
fiction. But to the universal and ever- 
lasting conscience and experience of man- 
kind there has not been a human son born 
into this world for two thousand years en- 
dowed with such immortal life and power 
as that young man. He will live forever. 
He will give power 
“ As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes.” | 


He will travel down all the ages, and, 
in loving sympathy and companionship 
with the saddest experiences of human 
nature, he will stand at every door and 
lair of sin and misery and shame; he will 
stand there as he stood in his rags, hunger, 
and contrition among the swine, and say 
to the fallen, with his broken voice and 
falling tears: “I will arise and go unto 
my father, and say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son; make’ me as one of thy hired 
servants.” 

Tne Good Samaritan historically was 
as fictitious a being as the Prodigal Son. 
But what one man has lived on the earth 
since he was introduced to the world who 
has been worth to it the value of that ideal 
character? _What one mere human being 
has worn actual flesh and blood for the 
last two thousand years, who lives with 
such intense vitality in the best memories, 
life impulse, and action of this living gen- 
eration as that ideal of » good neighbor ? 
What brightest star in our heavens above 
would we hold at higher worth than the 
light of his example? Forever and for- 
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thieves that beset the narrow 
life, or into the more perilovs ambush of 
their own tes and so long 
the good Samaritan will seek for them 
with his lantern in one hand and his cruet 
of oil in the other, and pour the healing 
sympathy of his loving heart into their 
wounded spirits; so long will he walk the 
thorny aal stony paths of poverty, sin, 
and guilt; and, with a hand and voicesoft 
and tender with God’s love, raise the 
fallen, bind up their wounds, and bring 
them back to the bosom of the great 
salvation. 

Take away these ideals from the world, 
and what should we have left? How 
could humanity have ever been lifted 
above any level on which it groped unless 
‘it could have taken hold of something let 
down to it from above? And what was 
that something? It was the divine gift 
of this very creative faculty of the mind, 
which people nickname imagination. 
Where would civilization have been 
to-day had it not been for these ideals 
which imagination, if you please, has em- 
bodied in sculpture, painting, architecture, 
and even in the commonest of industrial 
arts? There was a time in the history of 
Greece when its early settlers almost wor- 
shiped a benefactor who first taught them 
to build huts and wear clothes, instead of 
living in caves and eating acorns like wild 
béasts. What force, then, was it that gave 
the steady continuity of progress from 
that first hut of wattles on Grecian soil to 
the magnificent Pantheon of Athens? It 
was this very God-given faculty of the 
mind to build ideals on the low and nar- 
row basis of actual fact. For every ideal 
must have at least a feeble real for its 
point of departure, otherwise it loses the 
vitality of truth, it makes a clean sever- 
ance from human experience, and conveys 
no available instruction to the mind... . 

But this creative faculty of the mind 
does something more than people the 
past and the future with its impersona- 
tions. It fills this living present with its 
human ideals, which are as dear to us as 
“the immediate jewels” of our souls; 
dearer far than the bare human realities 
that belong to our actual companionship. 
How cold and cruel would fall the hand 
upon our hearts and homes that should 
drive out of our Eden the beloved ideals 
that walk with us among its flowers, and 
even taste with us the forbidden fruit of 
its tree of knowledge of good and evil! 
Why, every day ideals marry and are 
given in marriage to each otlier in our, 
midst. The happiest homes on earth are 
the home of living ideals; the homes of 
husbands and wives, parentsand children, 
radiant with the idealism which one gives 
to the other. Thereis many a poor woman, 
pinched and pale with poverty, who can 
say, and does say, to her half-crippled, 
homely, and fretful husband : 


“ Although you are nothing to the world, 
You are all the world to me,” 


The very term we use to designate the 
qualities of the highest beings of our 
faith and worship illustrates this ideal- 
ism. We speak of the attributes of such a 
being. Theseare the dispositions, the facul- 
ties, the heart and mind, which we attribute 

-to one; the qualities we believe him to pos- 
sess, and which make up his character to 
our honest apprehension. It is one of the 
happiest faculties of the human mind that 
we can attribute these qualities even to 
those nearest and dearest to us; that, 
while they walk by our side through life, 
we can robe their real beings with the soft 
velvet of our idealism, hiding all the un- 
welcome discrepancies and unpleasant 
features of bare fact which we do not 
wish to see. Not one of the Christian 
graces acts without some faculty of the 
mind putin exercise. And charity, that 
crowning virtue of them all,—“ charity 
that beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things; charitv that suffereth long arid is 
kind, and: envieth not, and thinketh no 
evil,”—this, the greatest of all the graces 
that brighten and sweeten the life of hu- 
man society, acts more through this faculty 
of idealism than through any other power 
of the mind. What a wretched aggregation 
of human beings society would be if they 
lived and moved together in the bare bones 
of actual fact, unclothed upon by that soft 
mantle of our idealism, which is woven in 
the same loom as charity's best robe, 
wherewith she covers such a multitude of 
sins, blots, and specks which would other- 
wise be seen to the hurt of our social 
happiness! 

e have, then, the clearest testimony 
that.God could give, in nature, in revela- 
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tion, and in the history of mankind, that 
there is no power of the human mind 
through which he works so manifestly, so 
‘irresistibly, for the uplifting and salvation 
of our race, as this very faculty of idealism, 
Not a family or tribe of mankind has ever 
made one step of ress in civilization 
except through the exercise of this fac- 
ulty. Not an individual soul has made its 
pilgrimage on earth and reached the opened 
gate of the heavenly city without the con- 

stant help of thisfaculty. It isthe faculty 

that creates for the heart, and eye, and ear, 

and hand of faith, a néw heaven and a new 

earth, and peoples both with ideals which 

are a hundred times more vivid, tangible, 

companionable, and helpful to it than the 
best realities that are found in flesh and 

blood. It would require volumes to record 

the history of this great faculty ; of its 

training and progress through the ages; 

6f the successive stages by which it.has 

carried mankind forward on the high road 

of civilization; of the industrial and fine 

arts it has produced, and of the thousand 

ways in which it has worked for the glory 

of God and the good of man, All the 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical forces 
now in operation for mankind have been 
developed through this reserved force of 
the intellect. Their history is the history 
of idealism brought to bear upon the pure 
and simple facts of nature. 

In all the mythologies and poetical 
conceptions of Greece, Rome, and other 
countries in the pagan ages, we see what 
characters and what characteristics made 
up the beau-ideals of their conception, 

hey represented and deified the brute 
forces of humanity, the strength, courage, 
and feats of the warrior. ‘Their highest 
qualities were the brute-force virtues, 
which then inspired and filled all that 
the imagination of society could grasp of 
good and glory. As these qualities were 
to that imagination the divinest that man 
could attain and illustrate, so they supple- 
mented their actual, historical heroes with 
ideal beings who had exhibited these quali- 
ties to a superhuman degree of power and 
courage. Thus we can trace the progress 
of the human mind in its conception and 
estimation of the moral virtues by the 
character of the ideals it has created. In 
what are called the classic or heroic ages, 
these ideals were all of the same cast,— 
they all represented the same qualities. 
They were all martial heroes, who fought 
with the gods or against them; or were 
held as divine in their origin and end. 

It is a peculiar feature of inspired ideal- 
ism, or of the fictitious characters wrought 
under the influence of divine revelation, 
that they illustrate what we may call the 
reactive virtues. They exhibit the cul- 
ture of the human soul, the training and 
development of its faculties of thought 
and feeling and moral action to the high- 
est perfection that a poetical imagination 
can conceive.’ They erect before us the 
structure of a human character all glo- 
rious with truth and beauty in the highest 
conceivable perfection, and say to us, “ Be- 
hold the man!” Behold the model for 
your own life and thoughts. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. 


éxperiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
a theorist. 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





Every precept in its pages has. been 
the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 


“ This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 


difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbyll’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, He respects the individuality of 
the child, and_ finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
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many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7445 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars ; 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. ‘ 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. 


For Scholars. 


A $2 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 


Specimen copies free. 
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school. achoot. 1a 18 has sent nts to l4colleges, 
yearn a Bent nb gtudents t0 ivcolieges, 
WORCESTER ACADEMY. 32:5,x= 42. 
school Mew bulla. 


ings admirably eq eaufpped Amp avian Playgrounds 














EST WALNOT ARY 

for Young Ladies. for 

iving a superior Ge i be and 
Seatatory usic and Art. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA KUT, Das Walnut 8t., Philada, 





Aa ag alo COLLECE, 


sexes, Phocongh wees mex: 4 
ma —S "he gn & ladies at $200, 
Catalogues. . H. BANN 18: TER, President. 





, 
The Woman's College | of Baltimore. 
JOBN F. GouCHER 
Entrance examinations begin’ dopmenies 21, 1891, 
For programs containivg full ainaieon address 
“THe Woman's COLLEGE,” St, Paul and Fourth 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. The payment of $200, one-half in ad- 
grding y tuition, with board, for the sar Doginaing 
ordina: _ r the year nD 
ptember 2 Send for catalogu ™ 
~ Principal, Withraham, Mass. 


PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS, 








ALTIMNOR 
8 school offers to Medical setenee unsurpassed 
clinical and other advan Send fora catalogue te to 
Dr. Tuomas OptE, Dean, Cor, Calvert & Saratoga Sts. 





WAnte eee COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9h month Act, 1891. irty minutes from 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Under care of 
Ap mm z— college courses for both sexes, leading 
to c pgipeerip , Scientific, and i de- 
grees. a. ai inte / ny ‘on, extensive grounds, build- 
ings, mac’ snore, lal boratories, and libraries. For 
ogue, ad 


PRESIDENT ye COLLEGE. 


PENNSYLVANIA Ketcen 


AGADEMY. 
Corperage te Hy 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 
A Military College. 


Courses in Cw Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Arts. 


oortiaiogs 





aratory coarse of one 


Prep: r. 
Circulars of COLONEL CHARLES . HYATT. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


‘John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: 
‘*I never saw worse stammerers than some of those 
you brought to me, and the cure wrought was ra -y 
and truly wonderful.” Refer to John D. Wat 
publisher of The Sunday School ‘Times 

md for 54-pa ge pam phiet to E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Institute, Mog pring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


_STAMMERING. 


uses ang 
Correctinn.” Keferto Mrs.t. ridge, 
Mass, §F. 











-Hammond,Cambr' 
J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 








Mn 


Steamed 
all : 

A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve ° 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good gatisfac- 
tion. The ig os or be placed in the 
binder week by wee e voloume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old ° 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be’ glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 


THE STyY.es. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, akKhough very plain. 


Cagoame, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 


for mailing. } 
Two or mére, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 3 Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry co con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you~?<2 the advertisement 














Ontario, Can. 


ay in 
pte Sept 42~Graduates successfully assisted to positions. 
‘ 


in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends t to ‘admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, 
the publisher will refund becribers 


to su aby money what they lose thereby, 


however, an an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


